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Sunday as a rest day is more of a boon to the 
workingmen than to any other class in the commu- 
nity ; and many of the workingmen are coming to 
see this. The organized effort to open the Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday is practically an effort of 
capitalists to make money by depriving workingmen 
of their just dues. Opposition to Sunday opening is 
not a religious question, but is an honest endeavor to 
shield American workingmen from the loss of their 
rest day. It would be better for the workmen of 
America that the Columbian Exposition should not 
be held at all, than that by its means the guards 
about one day in seven as a day of rest for the work- 
ingmen should be broken down. 


Man being finite and fallible, all man-made sys- 
tems of philosophy, or thought, necessarily partake 
of the finite nature of their human authors. Such 
systems are necessary to that stability which is one 
of the first elements of true progress; but a knowl- 
edge of them is necessary only to the few. The man 
who keeps always in view the fact that the system 
which he accepts is necessarily partial and defective, 





is likely to be helped by it. But the man who holds 
to it with unreserved faith in its perfectness is likely 
to be harmed by it. The former broadens even 
under the restraints and restrictions of his doctrine, 
and grows into higher appreciation of the infinite ; 
the latter narrows hopelessly into those restrictions, 
and gradually loses sight of the infinite in a slavish 
devotion to that which he forgets is finite. 


The past continues to give up its records in confirma- 
tion of the truth of the gospel story. This time it is 
a tomb in Upper Egypt, which yields us a manuscript 
of the second century,—showing that all four Gospels 
were in current use at a date much earlier than nega- 
tive critics have assigned for their authorship. Pro- 
fessor Bernard of Trinity College, Dublin, gives a 
full translation of this valuable document in another 
part of this paper. This apocryphal “ Gospel of 
Peter” was a forgery of the sect called the Docetz, 
who denied the reality of Christ’s human body, and 
therefore of his physical sufferings. Hence the state- 
ment that on the cross “ He kept silence as one that 
felt no pain.” Another point of interest is that the 
school of Bauer, in laboring to discredit the canonical 
Gospels as original sources, fixed upon this Gospel, of 
which little more than the name was known, as the 
chief sourge of the Gospel according to Mark. It 
was thus, they alleged, that the tradition arose that 
Mark derived his material from the chief of the 
apostles. But even the fragment now recovered 
shows how impossible this is. Instead of being older 
than the oldest of our Gospels, it is younger than 
the youngest. Instead of being the original source 
of the simplest and most direct of them, it is a highly 
ornamented compilation from al] of them. Thus with 
every decade fresh evidence accumulates that the 
evangelists—as the true Peter says—have not been 
following cunningly devised fables when they made 
known to us the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but were eyewitnesses of his majesty. 


No power is understood to better advantage, in 
this day, than the power of organizafion. It mani- 
fests itself in armies, in churches, in protective asso- 
ciations, in trusts, in charities, in education, in 
societies for the promotion of various forms of intel- 
lectual and esthetic culture, and, in short, in all 


human activities. There is, however, one form of | 


organization which men seem in lesser degree to 
recognize as of first and fundamental value, and that 
is the organization of the individual himself. It is 
the mutual support and helpfulness which one gives 
to another that constitutes the value of all forms of 
social organization. A man is in the same sense an 
aggregation of individual powers or capabilities ; and 
if he would have them at their best, he must organize 
them into an association of their own, in order that 
he, as an association of powers, shall do an associa- 
tion’s best work. Muscle, mind, and spirit, in all 
their forms, must rally to the support and encourage- 
ment of one another. The mind fails to accomplish 
its best work if hindered by a fagged-out body. A 
worrying mind reacts upon the nervous system, and 
injures the bodily vigor. An untrusting spirit begets 
and fosters worry, and so impairs directly and in- 
directly mental and physical efficiency. What a 


man needs to do is to see that the organization of his 


| powers is complete and perfect, as the organization 


of a harmonious and effectively useful social body. 
To do this a man needs to re-create himself. His 
powers must be centered and concentrated. Instead 
of thus organizing by concentrating, we are offen 
guilty of disorganizing by dissipating. To dissipate 
is to scatter, to drive apart, to sunder what belongs 
in unity. Men know that they need re-creation, but 


tion they more often dissipate than re-create. There 
is a good deal of dissipation under other and better 
names. There are other ways of dissipating, or ren- 
dering one’s self inefficient through disorganization, 
than through intoxication or the lower vices. very 
man owes it to himself and to his Creator to be within 
himself the best and most effective of labor organiza- 
tions. Thus only can he fulfil his measure of duty 
and carry his own weight of responsibility. Thus 
only can he be a worthy implement for his Master's 
use. Thus only can he be, not a feeble scintillation 
of scattered forces, but a concentrated, unified power. 
Thus only can he be in the highest sense what his 
capabilities were created to be—a man, 





THE CHILD CHRIST. 


There is no religion but one that keeps a festival 
in which child-life is the central fact. The Christ- 
Child, the Christ-kindlein of our German brethren,— 
corrupted into Kriss Kringle in English speech, and 
confounded by the shopkeepers with the mythical 
Santa Claus of the Dutch,—is the figure to which all 
devout hearts turn in these days. This is the more 
noteworthy as Christmas was not, like Easter and 
Whitsuntide, one of the festivals of the early Cuurch, 

It was centuries before the significance of the na- 
tivity in itself began to be disclosed to Christian 
believers, and before the passages of Scripture which 
relate to it were felt to hold their place rightfully in 
the gospel narrative. It was, indeed, a part of that 
great process by which every age has been brought 
to see more and more clearly that in the person of 
Jesus are gathered up all the perfections of a true 
humanity, along with and in closest harmony with 
the fulness of the God-head. 





Christmas-keeping began when the Church began 
to discern the childlikeness of its divine-human Head, 
| and to understand why “ he took a little child, and 
| set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say 

unto you, Except ye turn, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
| heaven.” Then it was felt that God had done just 
this with his Son at the nativity, and that to attain 
ito Christ-likeness we must become childlike. Then 


discloses to us something of Christ, just as Christ dis- 


| closes to us the Father. 


| men began to know that any truly childlike heart 
| 


For “ whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth me, and 
whosoever receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” 

The life of Christ stands over against imperfect 
human lives as a life without a break or an interrup- 
|tion. Its days were “ bound each to each in natural 
| piety.” It perfectly illustrates that law of continuity 
which modern science discloses to us as constituting 
jthe order of the natural world. There were no 





they cali it “ recreation,” and in that so-called rcerea- 
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breaks in it, from first to last. Our Lord ‘never 
turned his back upon his own past, as we are glad at 
times to do, and sometimes are foolish enough to do. 
He never left behind him what he had been to be- 
come something different. Each stage of his life 
passed over unimpaired into that which followed. 
His childhood lay implicit in his ripest manhood ; 
the child never died out of his heart. He carried 
through all his years, and into the labors of his great 
ministry for men, the humility, the simplicity, the 
perfect trustfulness, of atrue child. It was “ the holy 
child Jesus” whom the Jews and the Romans cru- 
cified. It is the child no less than the man who is 
to-day at the right hand of the Father. 

Now this is a part of that wisdom of God which 
is folly to the world. As the world judges of wis- 
dom, the child is foolish, not ignorant only. He 
needs not only to learn, but to be made wise; and 
not only to “ grow in wisdom,” but to take the very 
first step in it. The true child's freshness of nature, 
his enjoyment of all simple things, his open-hearted 
confidence in the word spoken to him, the world de- 
spises, And whoever has watched the intercourse of 
worldly and foolish people with children, will have 
observed how much trouble is taken to get these 
things out of a child’s mind,—to show it that it is 
not to delight in what costs nothing; that it is safe’ 
not to believe what people tell you; and that fresh, 
spontaneous outflow of word and thought are things 
to be guarded against and unlearnt. So much pains 
do we take to drag them down into the dreary and 
arid valleys of life they were sent to lead us up from! 

It is just this that sets the world and the kingdom 
of God over against each other as antagonistic realms. 
They show that they own different sovereigns by their 
use of different currencies, and of a different standard 
of weights and measures. In the world, our Lord 
notes especially the lack of the true child’s humility. 
It is a proud, self-asserting world, whose standards of 
success are in getting ahead of others, and beyond 
them. It is a world of social rivalries and competi- 
tions,—a world which despises prophecies, and places 
all freshness and spontaneity of feeling under its ban 
as“ bad form.” It has its round of “duties” for 
which men have no heart, and of “pleasures” in 
which they can take no delight. Its days bring no 
wealth of glad surprise, and its experiences waken in 
it no joyous confidence of hope. 

In such a world the true child finds itself an 
alien. His heart is chilled by the undertone of 
weariness and despondency. He is at a loss to know 
why he should hate this or despise that, or spend his 
strength in trying to get ahead of his neighbor. For 
he thinks of others as a source of delight, getting joy 
outof their presence, which isthedeeper and truer if he 
can add totheir happiness. His humility toward themis 
shown not more in his modest estimate of himself and 
his claims than in the readiness to serve others, though 
it were to the washing of their feet. It is by a turn- 
ing that is not toward God that he comes to recognize 
in others rivals to be surpassed, secret enemies to be 
distrusted, and sources of delight only in so far as he 
can get beyond them and above them in the gains of 
life in social position. 

It is the kingdom of heaven that men must enter 
by becoming childlike, which Christ preached. It 
is the coming of that kingdom that Christmas com- 
memorates, and especially on this side of it. Our 
hearts go out to the Christ that was born a child in 
Bethany, always to remain a child, and by his child- 
likeness to disclose to us something that is in the 

Father, but which the world knew not ; for the heart 
of the Father is the heart of infinite childhood, 
whence flows life that is forever fresh and young, to 
make the earth glad with simple and childlike joy. 

So let us keep the feast as those who have learnt 
bow close and personal are the lessons of our Lord’s 
childhood and his childlikeness, and who desire to be 
set free from the self-seeking and the weariness of an 
unchildlike, and therefore a dreary, world. Then 


brethren free from the bondage of a self-seeking life, 
and enable us to enter into the joy of our Lord. 


“Strange message! What means it? A child is born! 
It means the old earth grows young ; 
That the heart, with its sin and sadness torn, 
Grows whole and happy and strong ; 
No more the fountain of fear and scorn, 
But a fountain of praising song. 


“I will tell what the message saith : 
That the spirit no more shall.pine; 
That self shall die an ecstatic death, 
And be born a thing divine ; 
That God’s own joy and God’s own breath 
Shall fill us with living wine. 


“That ambition shall vanish, and Love be king, 
And Pride lower and lower lie; 
Till, for very love of a living thing 
A man would forget and die, 
If very love were not the spring 
That all life liveth by.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norsr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, 1n his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can bé printed. Letters are warmly welcomed; and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
respondedto. Under nocircumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule. 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Teachers’-helps and helps to a teacher are by no means 
the same thing. Under the first head are included aids 
to lesson-study, while under the second head are in- 
cluded aids to a teacher’s personal growth in wisdom 
and character. Those of the first head are easier obtain- 
able thaw those of the second, A Western pastor wants 
something in the latter line, rather than the former, 
when he says: 


I desire to place in the hands of my Sunday-school teachers 
the best help in governing and controling noisy, mischievous, 
and sometimes very unruly, scholars: What help, or helps, 
would you suggest? Please answer in Notes on Open Letters. 


In former days, a rod would have been counted the 
best help to the control of unruly boys, to be put into a 
teacher’s hand; but now it is clear that the desired help 
is not something to take into the hand, but rather into 
the mind and heart, of the teacher. Love is the best 
help in this line,—real love, love for God and love for 
those whom God loves. Ifa teacher is full of this love 
for the unruly scholars of his class, he will find ways of 
winning their hearts to himself, and so to their doing 
whatever he would have them do. There is no book or 
books that will show a teacher any substitute for love 
as a controlling agency in his class-work. Occasional 
articles on the subject, in these columns, are suggestive, 
as showing how one teacher or another has been success- 
ful in showing his love for his scholars; but, after all, 
love is the mother of invention, and when a loving 
teacher realizes his power through love, he will find 
methods of evidencing it effectively. 


There are questions of the ages about Bible facts,— 
questions which cannot be settled by a study of the text, 
and which are still open, in spite of all the light that 
historic investigation has thrown on the subject, One 
of these often-recurring questions is as to the fate of the 
Pharaoh of the exodus. It comes up anew in the follow- 
ing letter from a Southern college president: 

Will you kindly, through Notes on Open Letters, or other- 


wise, as you prefer, give me your opinion, and authorities there- 
for, on the question as to whether or not the Pharaoh of the 





specifically said that Pharaoh himself was drowned, 

although it is said that in the pursuit of the Israelites 

Pharaoh “ made ready his chariots, and took his people 

with him.” A ruler is spoken of as doing that which is 

done by those under him, acting on his orders; there. 

fore it might fairly bean open question whether Pharaoh 

led his host in person on this occasion. In Psalm 136 it 
is said that the Lord “overthrew,” or, as the margin ot 
the Revision gives it, “shook off Pharaoh and his host 
in the Red Sea;” but this is a poetic expression, and 
may be said to refer to the defeat of Pharaoh in the de- 
feat of his army. So much for the Bible text. Now, 
what says outside history? It is still an open question 
who the Pharaoh of the exodus was; hence it is not easy 
to track Egyptian records coacerning him. But there 
are reasons (reasons that seem convincing to the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, after much study on 
the question) for believing that Meneptah, a son of 
Rameses II., was the Pharaoh of the exodus, and it isa 
remarkable fact that while the tombs or the mummies of 
several of the Pharaohs who preceded or who followed 
him have been discovered, no trace is yet found of his 
mummy or tomb; and there is therefore no historic 
ground for denying that his body may have been swept 
into the depths of the Red Sea, and never recovered. 
Moreover, the Egyptian records give evidence of the 
fact that a period of confusion followed his reign, and it 
is not even clear who was his immediate successor, 








THE SACRED BIRTHDAY. 
BY MRS. McVEAN-ADAMS. 


Those dimpled hands that Mary’s lips 
So often and so fondly pressed ; 
Ah, how their rosy finger-tips 
Woke rapture in her virgin breast! 
Can mother-hearts forget 
His birthday liveth yet? 


Those boyish hands—obedient, swift, 
To learn|the master-workman’s skill— 
To every youth they bring a gift 
Of industry and duty still. 
Can workingmen forget 
His birthday cometh yet? 


Those healing hands, that banished pain, 
Restored the dead again to life, 
That broke the mourning captive’s chain 
And stilled the raging tempest’s strife! 
Can morning hearts forget 
His birthday blesseth yet? 


Those bleeding hands, that on the cross 
Were stretched and pierced, to save our race 
. That paid the debt, that bore the loss, 
And opened wide the gates of grace | 
Can ransomed souls forget 
His birthday beameth yet ? 


Those radiant hands, that from the tomb 
Rose up to God and lead the way, 
With promise to prepare us room 
And guide us gently day by day! 
Can trusting ones forget 
His birthday dawneth yet? 


Mound City, Kan, 





THE DIVINE-HUMAN., 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Jesus Christ is the founder of Christianity. His life 
on earth is the fountain-head ofits history. His advent 
marks the turning-point of ages, the end of the past and 
the beginning.of an endless future. He is the fulfiller 
of the Law and the Prophets, and of all the noble aspira- 
tions of heathendom, the Redeemer and Saviour of men. 
His person is the great moral miracle of history, and 
rises in solitary grandeur above the surrounding plain of 
a fallen and sinful race,—the one only sinless and perfect 
man, in whom “ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily ” (Col, 2: 9). 

A biography of Christ is the most difficult task of the 
Church historian. It was written by the evangelists only 





exodus was drowned in the Red Sea? Our Bible-class, which, 
by the way, recites daily, according to our regular college cur- 
riculum, has been studying that portion of the Bible recently, 
and its members are divided on that question. We shall value 
your opinion, and especially the reasons on which it may be 
based. 


There is nothing in the Bible text that is conclusive on 
this point. The record in Exodus is that the waters 
“covered the chariots, and the horsemen, even all the 
host of Pharaoh that went in after them into the sea; 





every Christmas will do its share to set us and our 


there remained not so much as one of them,” It is not 


in fragments, but with udsurpassed simplicity, frankness, 
| modesty, and reverence; and it can never be done any 
| better for the general reader and for practical purposes. 
| All attempts to versify or beautify the gospel story are 

failures. It is above all poetry. But it must be written 

and rewritten for scholars as well as the common people, 
| Every age must renew for itself the picture of Christ, 
| who is the inspiration of all ages and the model for all 
classes and conditions of men. He is, in the language 
of a distinguished man of letters, ‘‘ our divinest symbol, 
—a symbol of quite perennial, infinite character, whose 


[Vol. XXXIV, No. 59." 
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significance will ever demand to be anew inquired into, 
and anew made manifest.” 

The dogmatic theologian may construct his Christology 
in a descending line, beginning, like John, with the 
eternal Logos in the bosom of the Godhead, and coming 
down to the incarnation. But the historian must follow 
rather the synoptical Gospels, which begin with the 
human genealogy of Jesus, as the son of Abraham and 
of Adam, thus connecting him with the Jewish race and 
the whole human family. He must endeavor to con- 
struct a truly human history of Jesus of Nazareth from 
infancy to manhood, and mark the stages of his Mes- 
sianic consciousness and his ethical development. Jesus 
lived, spoke, suffered, and died like a man, and became 
in all things like unto us, “The child grew, and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was 
upon him” (Luke 2: 40). He “was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin” (Heb. 4: 15). 
He was made “ perfect through sufferings... . In that 
he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted ” (Heb. 2: 10, 18). 

But we search in vain for any moral defect in his pri- 
vate or public character. All his biographers (even 
Strauss and Renan) admit that history presents no paral- 
lel to him, and that religion has never risen so high as, 
nor can ever rise higher than, the Son of Mary. The 
perfection of Christ’s humanity compels the recognition 
of his divinity, according to his own claim and the testi- 
mony of his disciples. The sinless Son of man is truly 
the Son of God, and all his amazing claims become 
intelligible and consistent only on the basis of his divine 
origin and character. With this admission, his miracu- 
lous works appear to be the natural and necessary mani- 
festations of his miraculous person. 

“ Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly vine, 
Within our earthly sod ! 
Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God!” 


Union Theological Seminary. 





THERE IS AN INN. 
BY MARY FRANCES BUTTS. 


There is an inn to which the Lord would come, 

The baby Christ, sweet, holy innocence 

Would there a new and lovely life commence ; 

From heavenly types would make an earthly home. 

Alas! the inmates say, “‘ There is no room. 

We cannot with our wonted guests dispense,— 

The weary company must journey hence.” 

Ah, full and careless heart! in days of gloom, 

What wouldst thou not for the great glory pay, 

That now without a thought thou turne®t away ? 

All purest joy, all blesseduess long sought, 

All riches the young Child to thee had brought, 

With keenest vision watch; thou still mayst win 

The heavenly guest, O keeper of the inn! 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





“CHRIST IS BORN.” 
BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK. 


Has the strange star’s sudden splendor kept for us no guiding 
ray ?— 

From the harmonies celestial each glad echo died away ? 

And the white-robed, white-winged angels, 

Wing they not, this blessed dawn, 

Their sweet message, for our wondering, 

“ Unto you a Christ is born”? 


O thou star of hope outshining, strain ecstatic ringing wide, 

Still thou leadest,—and we follow to the lowly manger’s side, 

Where, God’s priceless gift beholding, from our lips, this rap- 
turous morn, 

Breaks the song of exultation, 

“Unto us a Christ is born!” 


New London, Conn, 





THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF PETER. 
BY THE REV. J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 


In the early Christian centuries there were a large 
number of books in circulation purporting to give an 
account of the earthly ministry of our Lord by way of 
supplement to the information contained in the New 
Testament. These books are generally called the 
“ Apocryphal Gospels;” they never had any authority 
in orthodox circles, but were nevertheless widely read, 
and in some cases have survived to our own time. The 
intense curiosity that was always felt by Christian peo- 
ple with reference to the details of the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, led them to read these 
strange and fantastic productions with interest, even 


the apostolic age. It was the fashion with the forgers 
who composed them to send them out into the world 
with the name of some prominent companion of our 
Lord at their head. This is not in accordance with our 
ideas of literary honesty, but, notwithstanding, it was 
constantly done. 

Thus we have a spurious Gospel of Thomas, a Gospel 
of James, a Gospel of Joseph the Carpenter, and so on. 
A further point to be remembered about these composi- 
tions is that they were often put together in the interests 
of some heretical sect, and that the gospel history was 
colored and rehandled to suit the views of the writer. 
Trivial and even grotesque are many of the legends con- 
tained in these books; they are destitute of moral teach- 
ing, they are wanting in reverence, they are in shockingly 
bad taste, But to the student of Christian history some 
of them are very valuable, on account of their early date. 
It is plain that a document dating from the second or 
third century of the Christian era is likely to furnish 
important information with reference to such questions 
as the rise of heresy or the use of the books of Holy 
Scripture. With thus much of preface I proceed to give 
a short account of a remarkable discovery that has within 
the past few weeks been given to the world. 

There was a bishop of Antioch in the second century 
called Serapion, who once wrote a letter to the people of a 
church in Rhossusin northern Syria, in which he tells them 
that he believes they are in the habit of reading a book 
called the “‘ Gospel of Peter.” The good bishop says that 
.when he first heard of this he did not think that there was 
much harm in it, but that, now he has reconsidered the 
matter, he begs them to desist from the practice; for the 
**Gospel of Peter” is a book full of erroneous teaching. 
Two or three other early writers mention this apocryphal 
gospel, but until a short time ago we knew very little 
about it; it was not extant, and conjectures had often 
been put forward as to its character and contents. But 
a parchment manuscript was discovered in a Christian 
tomb in Upper Egypt by French excavators in the win- 
ter of 1886-87, containing, with other interesting matter, 
a fragment of a treatise which turns out, now that it has 
been deciphered and printed, to be this long-lost “ Gos- 
pel of Peter.” 

The value of this discovery is very great, and will be 
apparent even to the unlearned reader who reflects that 
we have here before us an account of the passion and 
resurrection of our Lord composed within (probably) one 
hundred years of the first Easter Day. The writer may 
be presumed—indeed, it is certain from internal evidence 
—not to have been quite orthodox; but that does not in 
the least detract from the value of his witness to the early 
use of the Gospels among all classes of Christians in the 
second century of our era,—a point upon which we have 
all too scanty information. Before making any further 
remarks upon the fragment it may be well to give a 
translation of it; 

“... But none of the Jews washed their hands, nor 
Herod, nor any of his judges or of those who were minded 
to wash. Pilate rose up, and then Herod the king or- 
dered that the Lord be taken, saying to them, What I 
ordered you to do, that do to him. But Joseph, who 
was a friend of Pilate and of the Lord, came, and, finding 
that they were about to crucify him, went to Pilate and 
asked the body of the Lord for burial. And Pilate having 
sent to Herod asked him for the body, and Herod said: 
Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for him we our- 
-selves would bury him, since the sabbath dawn is coming 
on; for it is written in the law that the sun is not to set 
on a man that has been put to death before the first day 
of unleavened bread (which is their feast). 

“But they having taken the Lord pushed him on as 
they ran, and said, We have found the Son of God, having 
got authority over him. And they put on him the pur- 
ple and placed him on the seat of judgment, saying, Give 
righteous judgment, O king of Israel! And one of them 
having brought a crown of thorns placed it on the head 
of the Lord, and others standing by spat in his eyes, and 
others smote him on the cheeks ; others goaded him with 
a reed, and some scourged him, saying, With such honour 
let us honour the Son of God. 

“ And they brought two malefactors and crucified the 
Lord between them; but he kept silence as one that felt 
no pain. And when they had set up the cross, they 
wrote on it, This is the King of Israel. And having taken 
his garments they divided them before him and cast lots 
for them. But one of those malefactors rebuked them, 
saying, We have suffered thus for the evil things which 
we did, but this man in that he is the Saviour of men; 
what injury hath he done you? And being indignant 





when they did not accept them as authentic records of 


with him, they ordered that his legs should not be broken, 


“ Now it was midday, and darkness covered all Judea; 
and they were thrown into confusion and were disturbed 
that the sun should set while he still lived; for it is writ- 
ten by them that the sun set not on a man that has been 
put to death. And one of them said, Give him to drink 
gall with vinegar; and, having mixed it, they gave him 
to drink. And they fulfilled all things, and they con- 
summated their sins on their own heads, Now many 
were going about with lamps, supposing that it was 
night; but some fell prostrate. And the Lord cried out, 
saying, My strength, my strength, thou hast forsaken me ; 
and having spoken he wastakenup. Andat the [ninth] 
hour the veil of the temple at Jerusalem was i1ent in 
twain, And then they tore out the nails from the hands 
of the Lord, and they placed him on the earth; and the 
whole earth was shaken, and great fear came on them, 
Then the sun shone forth, and it was found to be the ninth 
hour, But the Jews rejoiced, and gave his body to Joseph 
that he might bury it, since he was a marvel for the good 
works hedid. But he, having taken the Lord, washed him, 
and wrapped him in linen, and brought him to his own 
sepulcher, which was called the ‘Garden of Joseph.’ 
“Then the Jews and the elders and the priests having 
perceived what an evil they had done to themselvts, 
began to lament and to say, Wo for our sins; the judg- 
ment draweth nigh and the end of Jerusalem.” But I 
with my companions was sorrowful, and wounded in 
spirit we set to hide ourselves; for we were being sought © 
for by them as malefactors and as wishing to burn the 
temple. In addition to all this we were fasting, and we 
sat down weeping and lamenting night and day until 
the sabbath, But the scribes and Pharisees and elders 
being gathered together, having heard that all the peo- 
ple were murmuring and beating their breasts, saying, 
If these greatest signs have come to pass at his death, 
see how righteous a one he was,—having heard this, the 
elders wete afraid, and came to Pilate beseeching him 
and saying, Grant us soldiers that we may guard his 
tomb for three days, lest his disciples come and steal him 
away, and the people suppose that he is risen from the 
dead, and evil befall us. But Pilate granted them Petro- 
nius the centurion with soldiers to guard the sepulcher. 
And with them came elders and scribes to the tomb; and 
having rolled thither a great stone with the centurion 
and the soldiers, all together who were there placed it 
against the door of the tomb, and they sealed it with seven 
seals; and having pitched a tent there, they kept guard.’ 
But early in the morning as the sabbath began to dawn, 
a multitude came from Jerusalem and from the country 
round about that they might see the tomb sealed up. 
“But on the night when the Lord’s day was about to 
dawn, as the soldiers kept watch two by two, there was 
a great voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens 
opened and two men coming down thither with much 
light, and descending on the sepulcher. But that stone 
which had been cast against the door rolling away of 
itself retreated a little distance, and the sepulcher was 
opened and both the young men entered. Then those 
soldiers, seeing this, waked the centurion and the elders, 
for they also were present keeping guard; and as 
they were telling what they had seen, again they see 
three men coming out of the sepulcher, two of them 
supporting the third, and a cross following them; and 
the head indeed of the two retreating toward heaven, 
but the hand of him that was supported by them ascend- 
ing above the heavens. And they heard a voice from 
the heavens saying, Thou hast preached to them that 
are asleep. And an answer was heard from the cross, 
Yea. Then they determined with one another to depart 
and tell these things to Pilate. And while they were 
considering, the heavens again appear opened, and a 
certain man who descended and entered into the tomb, 
But those with the centurion having seen these things 
hastened by night to Pilate, leaving the sepulcher which 
they were guarding, and they told all that they had 
seen, being distressed greatly, and saying, Truly he was 
a Son of God. Pilate answering said, I. am innocent of 
the blood of the Son of God, but to you this thing ap- 
proved itself. Then all having gone to him besought 
and entreated him to command the centurion and the 
soldiers to tell nothing of what they had seen; for, they 
said, it is better for us to incur the guilt of a very great 
sin in the sight of God, than to fall into the hands of the 
people of the Jews and be stoned. Therefore Pilate 
commanded the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing. 
“ But early on the Lord’s day Mary Magdalene, a dis- 
ciple of the Lord, being afraid of the Jews for they were 
burning with indignation, did not do at the tomb of the 
Lord such things as the women were wont to do for their 
dead who had been beloved tothem. Taking with her- 





that he might die in torture, 


self her friends she went to the tomb where-he had been 
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laid. And they feared lest the Jews might seo. them; 
and they said, Even though on the day when he was 
crucified we were not able to wail and mourn, Jet us now 
do so at his tomb. But who will roll away for us the 
stone that was laid at the door of the tomb, that enter- 
ing in we may sit near him and do what is due? For 
the stone was great, and we are afraid lest any one should 
seeus. And if we cannot enter, let us even cast against 
the door what we are bringing in remembrance of him, 
and wail and mourn until we arrive at our home again. 
And having gone forth they found the sepulcher opened; 
and, having gone to it, they stooped down there and saw 
acertain young man sitting in the midst of the sepul- 
cher, beautiful, and arrayed in a bright robe, who said to 
them, Why have ye come? Whom seek ye? Not the 
Crucified One? He is risen and gone away; if ye be- 
lieve not, stoop down and see the place where he lay, 
that he is not there: for he is risen and has gone away 
thither whence he was sent forth, Then the women 
being affrighted fled; but it was the last day of unleav- 
ened bread, and many were coming out, returning to 
their homes as the feast was over. 

“ But we the twelve disciples of the Lord were mourn- 
ing and grieving, and each one, grieved to the heart, re- 
turned to his house. But I Simon Peter and Andrew 
my brother having taken our nets departed to the sea; 
and there was with us Levi the son of Alpheus, whom 
the Lord...” 


The fragment breaks off in this disappointing way 
just where we would like to hear more; for there can be 
little doubt that the next thing to be spoken. of was that 
appearance of the risen Christ to Peter which is inci- 
dentally mentioned by both Luke and Paul. But there 
are many points of interest which are touched upon. 
For instance, the statement that our Lord was placed in 
mockery on the judgment-seat, and derisively asked to 
paas sentence, is also found in the writings of a Christian 
writer named Justin, who wrote about 140 A.D. It may 
be a true story, handed down by tradition, or it may be 
due to a misinterpretation of John 19: 18; but we have not 
space to go into that question, and content ourselves with 
pointing out the agreement of the ‘‘ Gospel of Peter” with 
the “ Apology ” of Justin Martyr in this particular. 

The reader will observe that this “Gospel” betrays 
a knowledge on the part of its compiler of all four 
eanonical Gospels, The obligations to Matthew are 
conspicuous, The fragment opens with’ a sentence 
which implies that the account of Pilate’s washing his 
hands before the multitude had gone before; but this is 
only told by Matthew. The same may be said of 
“the vinegar mingled with gall,” offered to Christ on the 
cross, Again, the request made to Pilate, by the priests 
and elders, that he set a guard over the tomb where the 
Lord was laid, for fear that the disciples should come 
and steal the body of their Master, occurs only in the 
First Gospel; and the same remark may be made of the 
words attributed by the apocryphal writer to Pilate, 
“T am innocent of the blood of the Son of God,” which, 
though verbally different from Matthew 27 : 24, are ob- 
viously a confused reminiscence of that verse. As 
to St. Mark, the interrogative form of the sentence, 
“ Who will roll us away the stone?” and the subsequent 
remark, “‘for the stone was great,” appear to imply 
a knowledge of Mark 16: 34. 

The use of the Gospel according to Luke appears 
in the mention of Herod’s share in our Lord’s trial, in 
the statement that the Pharisees and elders were much 
perturbed when they heard of the people weeping and 

“beating their breasts” (see Luke 23 : 88), and also very 
plainly in the account of the words used by the penitent 
thief, which are only given by Luke. A trace of 
John’s Gospel is the noting of the fact that the legs of 
our Lord were not broken after he was crucified, though 
the reason assigned by the second-century writer is 
quite different from that given by the fourth evangelist. 
And it can hardly be doubted that the account of many 
persons coming with torches to the scene of the cruci- 
fixion, and some falling prostrate at the sight, is due to & 
confused recollection of John 18: 8,6. Many other in- 
dications might be given of the use of the canonical 
Gospels, but the instances cited will sufficiently prove, 
it is believed, that the apocryphal writer had the evan- 
gelical accounts before him substantially in their present 
form. To discuss critically all the questions that arise 
out of the document before us, it would be necessary to 
go more into details than would be desirable in the 
pages of The Sunday School Times; and only one or 
two additional points can be noted here. 

The account of our Lord’s resurrection is plainly col- 


described as gnostic. The fantastic description of the 
scene on Easter eve is plainly due, in large measure, to 
the imagination of the narrator working on the materials 
supplied by the canonical Gospels. The actual resurrec- 
tion takes place, according to this story, at night, and is 
witnessed by the soldiers who were guarding the tomb. 
The notice of the answer returned by the cross to the 
heavenly voice is quite in the spirit of the gnostic sects, 
and the allusion to the “‘descent into hell,” and to our 
Lord’s “‘ preaching to them that sleep,” is interesting. 
The name given to the centurion in charge of the sol- 
diers who guarded our Lord’s tomb, namely, Petronius, 
is probably a pious invention; in another of these apoc- 
ryphal books he is called Longinus, though this -latter 
name is usually reserved for the soldier that piefced the 
Saviour’s side with a lance. But there is no real evi- 
dence for these additional particulars. In conclusion, it 
may be added that the fragment of the “Gospel” above 
translated gives a not unfavorable specimen of the apoc- 
ryphal literature of the second and third centuries, The 
difference in tone between Tuis and the inspired docu- 
ments of the first centuty does nu* need to be dilated upon. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A LETTER FROM SANTA CLAUS. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


General Office, SANTA-CLAUSVILLE, 
Dee, 1, 1892. 
DEAR LITTLE PEOPLE: 
Would you be 
On Christmas Day as glad as are 
The little birds that softly sing 
When wakes the sun in early spring? 
Or glad as bees are when they sip 
White honey from a clover’s lip? 
Glad in a way no words can speak, 
A joy to crown the year’s last week? 
I’m old, and you can trust in me; 
To give is ten times sweeter far 
Than getting dollies straight from France, 
Or rocking-horses full of prance, 
Or boxes full of dainty creams, 
Or red books full of poets’ dreams. 
I’m old, quite old, and know it’s true, 
And ’cause I love you I tell you 
I have in store no Christmas joy 
So rare as giving is. Brave boy, 
Beloved girl, remember this,— 
Bliss comes in giving others bliss, 
Good-by, I dare not longer pause, © 
I am so busy, 


Terre Haute, Ind, 


_ 


SanTa CLAUS. 





“BOOTS IN BED!” 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY HELEN A. STEINHAUER,. 


It was a shabby, comfortless home, and the worst of it 
was it was not likely ever to be better.. The father, a 
‘cobbler by trade, pegged away industriously from early 
morn till late at night, yet could not keep his children 
decently clad; nor could he keep the cold from nipping 
them in the long, bleak Vermont winters, 

Perhaps one reason was that the thrifty, economical 
“ hausmutter” was gone, and the eldest daughter had to 
fill her place as best she could, without experience, and, 
alas! alas! with no love for the work and care thus 
forced upon her. 

The mother? No, she was not dead; she looked out 
on a disjointed world through the bars and from behind 
the bolts of a lunatic’s cell,—one of the most violent of 
the “‘incurables”’ of the State Insane Asylum. 

Gradel, the eldest, a girl of sixteen, was so quick tem- 
pered and hard to get along with, that her father, a mild, 
easy-going man, prematurely aged, sighed whenever he 
spoke her name, feeling himself powerless to shield the 
younger children from her harsh tongue and the ofttimes 
cruel blows dealt by her heavy, reckless nand. 

Fritz, two years younger, worked in the shop with his 
father, and thus escaped her tyranny in great measure; 
but Carl and Leischen, the twins, and little Hannchen, 
only eight, were at her mercy. 

Fortunately, they all attended the district school, 
which kept them. out of her way most of the week; for 
they started betimes with their slates and well-thumbed 
books, and the scant-filled dinner-pail,—which Carl and 
Leischen carried turn-about, as it was a long three-mile 





.ored so as to suit popular heretical opinions generally, 


hacked window-sills and doors, and charcoal-decorated, 
once white, walls. 

Leischen always took Carl and Hannchen under her 
protection there and back,—the mother-element being ag 
strong in her nature as it was weak in that of Gradel, 
The neighbors called her “the flower of the Gerber 
flock ;” but of this she, of course, knew nothing. 

Max Gerber, her father, used to say that the Vermont 
spows reminded him of those of the old “‘ Swartz-wald” 
where -he was born and raised. Perhaps this was why, 
notwithstanding his home-sickness, he was content to 
remain so long in exile from his beloved Germany. But 
these same winter snows made it hard for the Gerber 
children, for often the road was so full of snow-drifts as 
to be almost impassable; but they bravely followed the 
tracks left by the wood-wagons, and trudged sturdily 
along through all weathers rather than to be more than 
two days of the week within the reach of Gradel’s hard 
rough hand, and cross, high-pitched voice. 

But one dark Tuesday in December, when the days 
are at the shortest, snow had been falling steadily since 
daybreak ; and when the children started home the fences 
did not seem more than knee-high, and poor little Hann- 
chen could hardly plow through, though Carl and Lei- 
schen made it as easy as they could for her, by locking 
arms and going before, so that she only had to follow 
after in the path which they had broken. 

Leischen had on a pair of Carl’s outgrown boots. They 
were open at the sides, and the snow made its way in 


| little wads between her feet and the clumsy soles. But 


they were a great deal better than her own shoes, one of 
which had as good as no sole at all; for the old adage 
“Shoemakers’ children go barefoot” was very nearly 
verified in their case. Hannchen’s shoes were the best 
of the three; and she had on a pair of bright-red stock- 
ings, so new that they had not even a hole at the toe! 
But she was the baby, and the unselfish twins were glad 
that she was so well off. 

By the time they got to the Greenfield farm, where 
lived their schoolmate Nelly, whose careful mother had 
kept her at home because of the falling weather, they 
were almost exhausted; and asthe kind-hearted farmer’s 
wife espied them coming wearily up the road, she ran 
out and bade them: 

“Come in and warm, and rest awhile.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said quaint little Leischen, 
spokeswoman for the three, shaking her head sagely ; 
“but it is soon dark, and we have far to go.” 

“ Mama, make them stay all night,” cried bright-eyed 
Nelly, who had run out with her mother, twitching her 
dress, as she spoke, to give emphasis to her request, 

“ You are right, Nelly; they shall stay all night. It 
will neyer do for them to foot it home.” 

** But, Gradel!” ejaculated Leischen, apprehensively, 
as the kind dame pressed her hospitality upon them; 
“Gradel! what will she say to us to-morrow? ”—and at 
the bare thought of what might be in store for them 
Hannchen broke into a low, wailing cry. 

** Never mind, little one,” said the kind woman. “ Jack 
shall saddle Bill, and ride over and make it all right with 
Gradel and your father. Comerightin; supper is nearly 
ready, and-I know you are hungry, as well as cold and 
tired.” 

So, allowing themselves to be persuaded, the three 
children gladly exchanged the cold, white road for the 
warm, cheering kitchen of the big farm-house. Nelly 
played hostess to perfection, and speedily made her 
guests comfortable before the old-fashioned fireplace 
with its glowing back-log. 

“Draw off your shoes, children,” said motherly Mrs. 
Greenfield. ‘You can warm your feet much better if 
you liave only your stockings on.” And, stooping, she 
herself removed those of the younger girl. 

“That's right, Carl,” nodding approval at the boy. 
“ Take yours off too, Leischen ; they will never get warnr 
in those old, broken boots. I declare—if they ain’t 
half packed with snow!” 

Leischen’s sensitive face flushed. Her feet were by 
far the worst shod of the three; yet, with many thanks, 
she mildly persisted in her refusal. 

“Take them “off, dear,—why don’t you?” insisted 
Mrs. Greenfield, “Do they come hard? Shall I help 
you?” 

“No, ma’am, thank you; please not,” she replied, 
with visible embarrassment. 

So, after more kindly urging, Nell’s mother was con- 
strained to let her have her own way. When bed-time 
came, Jack carried Carl off to sleep with him, while the 
two little girls were to share the low, wide trundle-bed 
with Nelly, in her parents’ room. 





walk to the squat, red-brick school-house, with its knife- 


Leischen’s pale face, with its high, square brow, aad 
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thoughtful, gray eyes, wore a look of distressed decision. 
She helped her little sister to undress, and with evident 
pride hung the new, red stockings over a chair-back, in 
full view. Then she got ready for bed herself,—all but 
her feet. 

“ What’s the matter, Leischen? Why don’t you come 
to bed too?” said Nelly, hugging Hannchen close up to 
her, with childish affection. 

“TI don’t see how I can,” answered Leischen, hesi- 
tatingly, 

“ Why, just like Hannchen and me,” said Nelly, with 
a merry laugh. “Take off your shoes and stockings, 
and jump right in.” 

“T can’t do that,” replied the little maid quietly but 
firmly. 

“Why not?” queried Nelly, staring at her. 

“ Because I can’t,” returned Leischen very gently. 

“Why not?” reiterated her playmate, with emphasis. 

“T can’t,” was the sole response. 

** Mother, come and see what ails Leischen, She 
won’t come to bed. She says she can’t take off her shoes 
and stockings,” called Neil, impatiently. 

But even Mrs. Greenfield, who tried coaxing, argument, 
ridicule, and even gentle scolding, failed to move her. 
So, with a little annoyance in her tone, as she thought 
of the wet-leather stains on her snowy sheets, she at last 
said, “ Well, then I suppose you will have to get in boots 
and all,”—which Leischen meek!y did, though evidently 
keenly alive to the mortification of having to “wear 
boots in bed.” 

But before morning the mystery was solved. Nelly 
and Hannchen slept like well-fed kittens, but peor little 
Leischen tossed and moaned in her sleep, and finally 
gave way to bitter sobs, and as Mrs. Greenfield sprang 
to her feet to soothe her, she cried piteously: 

“Oh! O Gradel! Don’t strike so hard! Indeed 
I could not help it! My stockings were ail holes, and I 
did not want them to think hard of you!” 

“Poor little lamb!” said the farmer’s wife, tenderly, 
stooping and kissing her; “it was done to save her sis- 
ter.” And the tears stood in her eyes as she pitied and 
petted her until she sunk into a sweet and quiet slumber. 

Next morning Mrs. Greenfield told the children that 
they must not say a word to anybody about Leischen’s 
not having taken off her boots. 

Nelly looked perplexed, and eyed her mother curi- 
ously, but, for a wonder, asked no questions. Leischen, 
however, is quite sure that Mrs. Greenfield must have 
seen and talked to the Christ-child, as how else could 
it have happened that on Christmas Eve there was 
a thundering rap at the front door, and when Fritz 
went to open it no one was in sight, onlg a big bundle 
with Leischen’s own name upon it, which she herself 
was allowed to open? Inside there were a pair of new 
boots for Carl (his were not very good), a doll for Hann- 
chen, and a stout pair of new calfskin shoes for her- 
self, with three pairs of soft, warm, brand-new woolen 
stockings, exactly like what Mrs. Greenfield knits for 
Nell. 


It may interest my readers to learn what a noble and 
useful woman Leischen became. When I made her ac- 
quaintance, she was no longer young, and was led by a 
wise ambition, coupled with the faithful discharge of every 
duty. Doubtless hundreds besides myself caii from per- 
sonal experience rise up and call her blessed, as in her 
chosen profession—that of trained nurse, for which she 
was admirably fitted by her unselfish nature—she minis- 
tered to soul as well as to body, being one of the sweetest- 
spirited, most sunshiny Christians that ever represented 
Christ. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS BY CARDS AND 
MANDALS. 


Perhaps the most common form of New Year’s card, 
popular for its simplicity, is one containing a Scripture 
motto or “‘ Year Text,” and something brief and simple 
in the greeting,—the cards to be distributed in the Sun- 
day-school, or mailed to the teachers and scholars, or 
used in calling; such, for example, as the one prepared 
by Mr. George Griffiths, superintendent of the First 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Philadelphia, On one 
side he expressed himself to the school as “ With best 
wishes for a Happy New Year; ” on the other was “ Our 
Text for 1892,”—two New Testament passages in panels, 





therefore followers of God as dear children ” (Eph. 5: 1), 
and “I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me” (Phil. 4: 18). 

The Rev. Dr. McCook, pastor of the Tabernacle Pres- 
byterian Church of West Philadelphia, is always active 
in his school Sunday afternoons, using his long experi- 
ence as “a Sunday-school man.” This is the form of 
his more recent holiday greeting to the scholars,—a 
single card printed on one side in blue and red: 





A. D. 1892, 





A New YEAR ADVICE 
to the 
CHILDREN OF My FLOCK, 


* Be faithful to God. 
Be loyal to the Word and Church of Christ. 
Be true to conscience. 
Be kind and honorable to men. 








LET YOUR CHIEF INQUIRY BE 
What are truth and duty ? 





LET YOUR CHIEF ENDEAVOR BE 
To keep and defend the truth, 
And do your whole duty. 





So may God save you all! 
Henry C. McCook, 











By others, the folder form is often preferred to the 
single card. The New Year’s card prepared this year 
by Mr. W. P. McKinstry, superintendent of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Fargo, North 
Dakota, was a four-page folder. On the first page was the 
name of the school; the title, “ Superintendent’s Greet- 
ing, New Year, 1892;” and this quotation : 
“ There’s work for us all in the labor of love, 
Let no one be idle to-day ; 
Go gather the gems for the Master above,— 
Go, willingly labor and pray.” 

On the second page was the “ First Quarter’s Pre- 
View,”’—the titles of the first eleven lessons, and the 
Scripture passages, under the general heading ‘‘ Christ 
the King; ” followed by this personal appeal from the 
superintendent : 
The King’s subjects have joy, help, comfort, calling, cove- 
nant, persecution, and gifts from the King. 
The King’s foes have wo and judgment. 
Subject or foe? Which will you be? Jesus said: ‘‘ Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 


The fourth page was left blank, on the third being two 
stanzas from Frances Ridley Havergal : 
“ What shall I wish thee? 
What can be found, 
Bringing the sunshine 
All the year round ? 
Where is the treasure, 
Lasting and dear, 
That shall ensure thee 
A Happy New Year? 


* Peace in the Saviour, 

Rest at his feet, 

Smile of his countenance, 
Radiant and sweet. 

Joy in his presence! 
Christ ever near! 

This will ensure thee 
A Happy New Year.” 


The four-page folder used last New Year’s by Mr. 
Alfred Tilly, superintendent of the Calvary Baptist Sun- 
day-school of Brooklyn, New York, had on the first page 
the heading “Compliments of the Season,” the year’s 
calendar, and the words, in two colors: 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


FOR 1892. 


LIFE TO CHRIST. 
TIME FOR His SERVICE. 

On the fourth page were the name and location of the 
school, with the names of the pastor, the Rev. J. C. 
Allen, and the eleven officers of the school and its 
“branch school.” 

On the second and third pages was a Christmas and 
New Year’s letter to the teachers, in which the impor- 
tance both of winning friends to Christ, and their “ up- 
building in spiritual things,” was emphasized : 
My Dear Fellow - Workers : ; 

On this day of days, the day that centuries ago wit- 
nessed the birth of Christ our Lord, I wish you a very happy 
Christmas. 

During the year now passing away, we have labored together 
in our school as teacher, or officer, and superintendent. For 
all this time it has been our aim to assist in the work of God 





in an illuminated design in green and gold,—“ Be ye 


for the salvation of souls and upbuilding in spiritual things. 


stand at the parting between the old year and the new, shal! it 
not be our prayer that God’s spirit may fill us in the months to 
come, and that we may do 


gooD 
BETTER 


fot the Master? a 
Again extending my Christmas greetings, and rejoicing with 
you that the Saviour whose birth we celebrate we have come 


to know as OUR 


The beginnfng of a new year brings many resolutions of good 
intention, which, if faithfully kept, would result in great 
blessing, both to ourselves and others. 
Asa teacher in the Sunday-school, will you not give a few 
moments’ thought to the following questions, answeric,s them 
to your own conscience, and allow the answer to suggest your 
resolution to be carried out this year? 

Have I been prompt and regular as a teacher ? 

Has my teaching had visible results? If not, why ? 

Is my definite object the salvation of my pupils ? 

May we not hope to see during the year 


1892 


at least one conversiqn in each class of the school ? 
WorK FoR THIS? 


WILL YOU rane sox raise 


With best wishes for the NEW YEAR, 
Yours in the work, 
ALFRED. TILLY, 
Superintendent, 


Saviour 
REDEEMER 
LORD - 


} 


Another Sunday-school worker in Brooklyn, Mr. 
Henry E. Nitchie, makes a large use of letters by mail 
in all his work with his Bible-class of young ladies in 
the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school, For 
several years, during the summer months, when he and 
his scholars are separated, and the school is closed, he 
has followed a plan of instructing them by correspond- 
ence, and by carefully prepared analyses and practical 
teachings from the current lesson under consideration. 
And it has long been his custom to send to each member 
of the class a New Year's letter. As a specimen of the 
greetings from teacher to scholars this example may 


be taken: 
42 LEFFERTS PLACE, BROOKLYN, 


c January 1, 1892. 
To MY SABBATH-SCHOOL CLASS. 


My dear Friends: It is customary, and, I think, fitting, to 
let this day mark the dividing line between the past and the 
future. It is well for us to pause a moment, and look back 
over the past, in grateful remembrance of our heavenly Father’s 
goodness, and on into the future, guided by the thought of his 
wonderful love, in a determination to profit by the mistakes of 
the year that has gone, so that our life, as related to him and 
to our fellows, shall be higher and purer. 

To some of us he has sent trial and trouble. Have we learned 
to say, with Christ, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done”? Are 
we assured that “all things work together for good to them that 
love God”? . 

As in 1890, so in the last six months of 1891, we have studied 
the life of our Saviour, culminating in his death, resurrection, 
and ascension, which make those words to his disciples, ‘‘ Lo, 1 
am with you alway [literally, ‘all the days’), even unto the 
end of the world,” mean so much to us. I only hope that this 
study of John’s Gospel has made the love of Christ and of the 
Father clearer to you, as it has to me, and that the significance 
of the cross has been brought home to your hearts and minds as 
never before. 

I thank you for your faithfuiness; for your forbearance, and 
for your earnestness, and I wish you a very happy New Year, 
during which you may have the blessing and the constant care 
of Him who is the source of all blessing, and the abiding pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit to guide you into all truth. 

Sincerely and lovingly. 
H. E, NrtcH1E, 

Something larger and fuller than card or folder is 
often issued at New Year’s as a souvenir. It may be a 
concise ‘‘ manual,” giving the names of officers in the 
church, the school, and the various organizations and 
mission bands; the hours of services and regular meet- 
ings of committees, etc.; the permanent notices; possi- 
bly prayer-meeting topics for the half-year or year, or 
the lists of lessons and golden texts; perhaps a roll of 
the church-members, and even of the Sunday-school, 
with street addresses. Here is the greatest variety, from 
the little vest-pocket “ Directory” to the large ‘‘ Year 
Book” of one or two hundred pages,—like those, for 
example, of the Berkeley Temple (Congregational) of 
Boston, and St. George’s (Protestant Episcopal) of New 
York, While Easter is the time chosen by some for the 
publication of the manual, and September or October 
by others, the first of January is thought by many to be 
better still, especially by those whose church year ends 
in December, and who may therefore include their an- 
nual reports in the manual. As a form of New Year's 





The success of our work eternity alone will reveal. As we 


greeting the manual then has a special value. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


———————»———_ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.) 








1, January 1.—Returning from the Captivity.................ser-0 Ezra 1: 1-11 
2, January 8.—Rebuilding the Temple... Ezra 3: 1-13 
3.J y 6.—E 





aging the People... psnase cto ealliwaal Hag. 2:1-9 
4, January 22,—Joshvua the High-Priest.... 4 
6. January 29.—The Spirit of the Lord....... 
6, February 5.—Dedicating the Temple. 
7. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer................ : 
8. February 19.—Rebullding the Wall.............. ... Neh, 4: 921 
9%. February 26.—Reading the Law...... 
10, March 5.—Keeping the Sabbath....... 
11, March 12.—Esther Before the King 
12. March 19.—Timely Admonitlons.............:ccerseersneeeneneee Prov. 23 : 15-23 
1% March 26.—Review. 





QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


{Norgr.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 
Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to the Insti- 
tute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to the sender 
with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a fee of five 
dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon the sub- 
ject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like to enrol 
for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents to the 
Institute.) 


STUDY II.—THE JOYOUS RETURN. 
Ezra 1:1 to Ezra 3: 7. 


I, Tue Cuassiriep Facts. 

The decree of Cyrus (Ezra 1: 1-4); the response (v. 5) ; 
gifts by Babylonian Jews and by Cyrus to the volunteers (vs, 
6-11; comp. also 6: 5); the list of those who returned (2: 
1-64) ; their servants and property (vs. 65-67); the spirit of 
the return (Psa. 115, 124, 126); the arrival in Judea, raising 
of a building fund, and settlement (vs. 68-70; comp. Neh. 7 : 
70-72); the feast of tabernacles kept and an altar erected 
(Ezra 3: 1-6); preparations for building (v. 7). 


II, Sueexstep Topics. 

1, Cyrus and the Return, (a.) Note the personal charac- 
teristics of Cyrus suggested in these chapters; for example, 
his generosity, forethought, interest in his subjects, his trust 
in Jewish loyalty (implied in appointment of Zerubbabel as 
governor), etc. (+.) Should we add a conviction that Jehovah 
was the one true God? (v. 2.) Over against this, note that 
the Cyrus inscription expressly states that he was equally 
liberal with other captive peoples, and that he restored many 
gods to their old shrines, (c.) Note the other version of the 
same decree (Ezra 6: 3-5). Does it, too, imply special rev- 
erence? (d.) How much stress can we place upon his rela- 
tions to the people of Judah in view of his subsequent 
decisions against them? (Ezra 4:5.) (¢.) Was he, then, in 
this act of restoration influenced by reverence or superstition, 
or mere kindliness, or what? 

2. The Roll of the Congregation. (a.) Compare the similar 
list in Nehemiah 7 : 6-66. The slight discrepancies are 
mainly noted in the Revised Version margin. (6.) The 
number of those returning (v. 64; comp. Isa. 10 : 20-22). 
(¢.) Did it include all classes of the nomad Israelitish com- 
munity ? (comp. vs. 2, 36, 40-43, 55,59, alsochap.5:1). For 
“Nethinim” and “Solomon’s servants” consult the Bible 
dictionary. (d.) Note the few Levites, Did the words of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 44: 10-14) indicate a sentiment which operated 
to deter them? (e.) Do verses 65-67 indicate that some were 
wealthy? (comp. v. 69 and Neh.7: 70,71.) (/.) Note the 
exclusiveness implied in this list (comp. vs. 59-62). It was 
to represent and embody “true Israel,” and to exclude all 
foreign or doubtful elements. 

8 The Spirit of the Restoration. (a.) Mingled sadness and 
exultation. Psalm 126 well represents it. (6.) But they had 
been assured of Divine protection (Isa, 52:12; 48; 21; Jer. 
23: 7,8), and they were on the whole hopeful (comp. Psa. 
115, 124, etc.). (c.) Full of religious enthusiasm, self-denial, 
and patriotism (comp. Ezra 2 : 68, 69; Neh. 7 : 70, 71). 

4, Re-establishment of the National Worship (Sept., 537). 
(a.) Only an altar erected at the first feast of tabernacles (vs. 
8,6). (6.) Regular ritual resumed (vs. 4-6), after an interval 
of just about fifty years. (c.) Note the significance of this 
step and its naturalness, Jerusalem with no religious ser- 
vices would not be Jerusalem. (d.) Even in their poverty 
they were not content with a mere altar service, but pushed 
the preparations for the temple (Ezra 3:7). (¢.) Religion 
was real to these men. 

5. Their Leaders. (a.) Zerubbabel, or Sheshbazzar (v. 8), 
a prince of Judah, grandson of Jehoiachin, the repr ‘sentative 
of the old dynasty, (6.) Joshua, the lineal high-priest, grand- 
gon of Seraiab (2 Kings 25: 18-21). (¢.) Consider the strength 
and steadiness given to the movement by these leaders, 
TIL. Onservarions. 


Jer. 38: 7-14; 26:11, 12). The complete captivity, how- 
ever, lasted but fiity years. To get the number seventy we 
have to count from the first deportation of captives by Neba- 
chadrezzar (606 B.C.). It gives, practically, the number. 

2. The names by which the people are referred to are 
significant,—“ they of the captivity,” “the congregation,” 
“all Israel,” “the children of Israel.” They felt that they 
were the true commonwealth of Israel, and none others. 

3. The parallel between this second exodus and the first, 
noticed by Ezekiel (Ezek. 20 : 33-38), enlarged upon by Apoc. 
Ezra 5: 6. 

4. Judea must have been somewhat disappointing to the 
pilgrims. Devastations, pillage, neglect, had made it a bar- 
ren waite. 

5. Locate on a map the places mentioned in Ezra 2 : 20-35. 
Scarcely one is more than twenty miles from Jerusalem. A 
meager possession in comparison with the old empire (1 Kings 
4: 21). 

IV. REFERENCES FOR FuRTHER READING OR Srupy. 

1. For Reading. (a.) The Greek apocryphal books of 1 and 
2 Esdras in the Septuagint are not very valuable, but add 
some interesting details. (b.) Stanley (III., 69-86) gives a 
vividness to the scenes he describes. (c.) Hunter (1., 1-5) is 


admirable. (d.) Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible” (VL, 17) 
miay also be read. ; 
2. For Study. (a.) Urim and Thummim., The meaning, 


history, use, and character of these symbols; when withdrawn, 
and probably why (comp. Plumptre in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary. (b.) The Ten Tribes,—were they represented in 
the return? 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON II., JANUARY 8, 1898. 
Rebuilding the Temple. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Ezra 3: 1-13. Memory verses: 10, 11.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And whentheseventh month! 1 'And when theseventh month 
was come, and the children of| was come, and the children of 
Is’ra-el were in the cities, the peo- | Israel were in the cities, the 
ple gathered themselves together people gathered themselvesto- 
as one man to Je-ru’sa-lém. gether as one man to Jerusa- 

2 Then stood up Jésh’u-a the| 2lem. Then stoed up Jeshua 
son of Jéz’a-dik, and his brethren| the son of Jozadak, and his 
the priests, and Ze-rub’ba-béi the | brethren the priests, and Ze- 
son of She-dl’ti-el, and his bretb- rubbabel the son of Shealtie), 
ren, and builded the altar of the | and bis brethren, and builded 
God of Is’ra-el,to offer burut offer- the altar of the God of Israel, 
ings thereon, as it is written inthe to offer burnt offerings thereon, 
law of MO’ses the man of God. as it is written in the law of 

$8 And they set the altar upon | 8 Moses the man of God. And 
his bases; for fear was upon them they set the altar *upon its 
because of the people of those| base; for fear was upon them 
countries: and they offered burnt | because of the people of the 
offerings thereon unto the Lorp, countries:' and they offered 
even burnt offerings morning and | burnt offerings thereon unto 
evening. | the Lorp, even burnt offerings 

4 They kept also the feast of | 4 morning and evening. And 
tabernacles, as it is written, and they kept the feast of taber- 
offered the daily burnt offerings nacles, as it is written, and of- 
by number, according to the cus- Jered the daily burnt offerings 
tom, as the duty of every day re- by number, according to the 
quired ; ordinance, as the duty of every 

5 And afterward offered thecon-| 5 day required; and afterward 
tinual burnt offering, both of the the continual burnt offering, 
new moons, and of all the set and the offerings of the new 
feasts of the LorD that were con- moons, and of all the set feasts 
secrated, and of every one that of the Lorp that were conse- 
willingly offered a freewill offer- crated, and of every one that 
ing unto the Lorp. } willingly offered a freewill of- 

6 From the first day of the} 6 fering unto the Lorp. From 
seventh month began they tooffer | the first day of the seventh 
burnt offerings unto the Lorp.| month began they to offer 
But the foundation of the temple burnt offerings unto the Lorp: 
of the Lorp was not yet laid. | but the foundation of the tem- 

7 They gave money also unto ple of the Lorp was not yet 
the masons, and tothe carpenters;| 7 laid. They gave money also 
and meat, and drink, and oil, un- | unto the *masons, and to the 
to them of Zi/don, and to them of carpenters; and meat, and 
Tyre, to bring cedar trees from | drink, and oil, unto them of 
Léb’a-non to the sea of Jép’pa, Zidon, and to them of Tyre, to 
according to the grant that they | bring cedartrees from Lebanon 
had of Cy’rus king of Per’si-a. | to the sea, unto Joppa, accord- 

8 { Now in the second year of ing to the grant that they had 
their coming unto the house of of Cyrus king of Persia. 
God at Je-ru’sa-lém, inthe second | 8 Now in the second year of 
month, began Ze-rub’ba-bél the their coming unto the house of 
son of She-dl’ti-el, and Jésh’u-a God at Jerusalem, in the 
the son of Jéz’a-daik, and the rem- second month, began Zerub- 
nant of their brethren the priests babel the son of Shealtiel, and 
and the Lé’vites, and all they that Jesbua the son of Jozadak, and 
were come out of the captivity the rest of their brethren the 
fanioJe-ru’sa-lém ; and appointed priests and the Levites, and all 
the Lé’vites, from twenty years they that were come out of the 
old and upward, to set forward captivity unto Jerusalem ; and 
the work of the houseof the Lorp. appointed the Levites, from 

9 Then stood Jésh’u-a with his twenty years old and upward, 
sons and his brethren, KAd’mi-el to ‘have the oversight of the 
and his sons, the sons of J0’dah, work of the house of the Lorp. 
together, toset forward the work-| 9 Then stood Jeshua with his 
men in the house of God: the sons sons and his brethren, Kad- 
of Hén’a-dad, with their sons and miel and his sons, the sons of 
their brethren the Lé’vites. 5 Judah, *together, to have the 

10 And when the builders laid| oversight of the workmen in 

















lL. Eeral:1, Jeremiab clearly prophesied a returi (comp. 


the foundation of the temple of 
the Lorp, they set the priests in 
their apparel with trumpets, and 
the Lé’vites the sons of A’saph 
with cymbals, to praise the Lorp, 
after the ordinance of Da’vid king 
of Is’ra-el. 

11 And they sang together by 
course in praising and giving 
thanks unto the Lorp; because 
he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever toward Is’ra-el. And all 
the people shouted with a great 
shout, when they praised the 
LorD, because the foundation of 
the house of the Lorp was laid. 
12 But many of the priests and 
Lé’vites and chief of the fathers, 
who were ancient men, that had 
seen the first house, when the 
foundation of this house was laid 
before their eyes, wept wiih a 
loud voice; and many shouted 
aloud for joy : 

13 So that the people could not 


joy from the noise of the weeping 


shouted with a loud shout, and 
the noise was heard afar off. 


discern the noise of the shout of 





the house of God : the sons of 
Henadad, with their sons ang 
10 their brethren the Levites. Ang 
when the builders laid the 
foundation of the temple of the 
Lorp, ! they set the priests iy 
their apparel with trumpets, 
and the Levites the sons of 
Asaph with cymbals, to praise 
the Lorp, after the order of 
11 David king of Israel. And 
they sang one to another in 
praising and giving thanks un- 
to the Lorn, saying, For he is 
good, for bis mercy endureth 
for ever toward Israel. And 
all the people shouted with a 
great shout, when they praised 
the LorD, because the founda- 
tion of the house of the Lorp 
12 was laid. But many of the 
priests and Levites and heads 
of fathers’ houses, the old men 
that had seen *the first house, 
when the foundation of this 
house was laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice; 


of the people: for the people |13 and many shouted aloud for 


joy : sothat the people could not 
discern the noise of theshout of 


[Vol. XXxIv, No. 52, 


joy from the noise of the weep- 
ing of the people : for the peo- 
ple shouted with a loud shout, 
and the noise was heard afar 
off. 


1 According to some MSS. and ancient versions, the priests stood. 2Or, 
the first house standing on its joundation, when this house was before their 
eyes 

The American Revisers would substitute “ food’ for “ meat” in verse 
7, and “Jehovah” for “ the Lozp” throughout, and would omit marg. }, 











LESSON PLAN, 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


GoiprEeN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound.—Rom, 5 : 20, 


Lesson Topic: The Ruined Temple Rebuilt. 


1. Ceremonial Preparations, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Business Preparations, vs. 7-9. 
3. Rebuilding Commenced, vs. 10-13. 


GoLpEN Text: They praised the Lord, because the founda- 
tion of the house of the Lord was laid.—Ezra 3 : 11. 


Datty Home REApDINGs: 


M,.—Ezra 31-13, Rebuilding the temple. 
T.—Psa. 79: 1-13, Jerusalem's desolation. 
W.—Ley.1:1-17. Burnt offerings. 

T.—Num. 28: 1-31. Offerings to the Lord. 
F.—Lev. 28 : 1-22, The feasts of the Lord. 
$.—Lev. 23: 23-44. The feastsof the Lord. - 
$.—Ezra 6:1-15. A new decree for the temple, 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I, CEREMONIAL PREPARATIONS. 
|. The People Assembled : 
The people gathered themselves together as one man (1). 


Assemble thou all the congregation (Lev. 8 : 3). 
Assemble the people . . . that they may hear (Deut. 31 ; 12). 
The congregation was assembled as one man (Judg. 20 : 1). 


ll. The Altar Rebu It : 
And builded the altar of the God of Israel (2). 
Noah builded an altar unto the Lord (Gen. 8 : 20). 
There builded he an altar unto the Lord (Gen. 12 : 7). 
An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me (Exod, 20 : 24). 
ll. Burnt Offerings Offered: 
They off-red burnt offerings thereon unto the Lord (3). 


Noah .. . offered burnt offerings on the altar (Gen. 8 : 20). 
Thou... shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt offerings (Exod. 20 : 24), 
This is the law of the burnt offering (Lev. 6 ; 9). 


IV. The Feasts Resumed : 
And they kept the feast of tabernacles (4), 
The feast of tabernacles for seven days unto the Lord (Ley. 23 : 34). 
Thou shalt keep the feast of tabernacles seven days (Deut. 16 : 13). 
ay — of the Jews, the feast of tabernacles, was at hand (John 
: 2). 
V. Freewill Offerings Made : 
. yi: one that willingly offered a freewill offering unto the 
ord (5). 


A tribute of a freewill offering of thine hand (Deut. 16 : 10), 
Beside the freewill offering for the house of God (Ezra 1 : 4), 
The silver and the gold are a freewill offering (Ezra 8 : 28). 


II. BUSINESS PREPARATIONS. 
1. Laborers Employed : 


They gave money also unto the masons and .. . carpenters (7). 
I will give thee bire for thy servants (1 Kings 5 : 6). 
Send me a man ——— to work in gold (2 Chron. 2: 7). 
ba = masons and carpenters to restore the house (2 Chron. 
i. Material Gathered: 
To bring cedar trees from Lebanon (7). 


Of every man .. . ye shall take my offering (Exod. 25 : 2). 
Hiram gave Solomon timber of cedar and. . . of fir (1 Kings 5 : 10). 
They hewed out great stones, costly stones (1 Kings 5 : 17). 


il. Overseers Appointed : 

To have the oversight of the work (8). 
Have the oversight of them that keep... the sanctuary (Num. 8 :32). 
Three thousand and six hundred to oversee them (2 Chron. 2 : 2). 
The oversight of the outward business of the house (Neh. 11 : 16). 
| III. REBUILDING COMMENCED. 

1. With Music : 

They set the priests in their apparel with trumpets (10), 

Miriam . .. took a timbre] in ber hand (Exod. 15 : 20). 





isee Neb. vii. 73, vill. 1. *Or, in ts piace Or, hewers 4Or, set forward 
the work * In ch, iL. 0, Hodewiah, * Gs ue, 


Instruments of music. . . sounding aloud (1 Chron. 1 : 16), 
Preise Lim with the sounc of the uzapet (Psa, 150 : 
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- pecember 24, 1892] 








i. With Singing : 
They sang one to another in . . . giving thanks (11). 
Then sang Moses and. . . Isracl this song unto the Lord (Exod. 15 :1). 
O sing praises unto the Lord (Psa. 68 : 
Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath y tk it (Isa. 44 : 28). 


iW. With Shouting: 
All the people shouted with a great shout (11), 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph (Psa. 47 : 1). 


Cry aloud and shout (Isa. 12 : 6). 
He shall bring forth the head stone with shoutings (Zach. 4 : 7). 


IV. With Weeping : 
Many of ... the old men... wept with a loud voice (12). 


Weeping may tarry for the night (Psa. 30 : 5). 
We wept, when we remembered Zion (Psa. 137 : 1). 
A time to weep (Eccl. 3 : 4). 


Verse 1.—‘* The people gathered themselves together as one man 
to Jerusalem.” a The sacred city; (2) The immense assemblage ; 
(3) The mnehe pernoe. 

erse 2.—'* Buiided the altar, . as it 
is written.’ (1) The law studied ; (2) The life conformed.—(1) The 
altar built; (2) The offerings made ; (3) The law honored. 

Verse 5 —* Of every one that willingly offered a free will offering 
untothe Lord.” (1) The supreme Object of offeriugs; (2) Tbe essen- 
tial spirit of offerings. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ They gave money also unto the masons.”’ (1) Money 
collected; (2) Labor employed; (3) Services remunerated. 
uae %.—‘* To have the oversight of the work of the house of the 
— 


. to offer burnt offerings, ... 


(1) A sacred house; (2) A holy work; (3) A devout super- 


rse 11.—‘‘They sang one to another in 
thanks. " (1) Their service of thanksgivin 
thanksgiving; (3) Their Object of thanksgiv ng 
Verse 12 —"But man . wept with aloud voice. ” (1) Sad memo- 
ries; (2) Unappreciate mercies; (3) Loud laments. 
“And many shouted aloud forjoy.’’ (1) Present mercies recog- 
nized ; (2) Present blessings celebrated. 


raising and giving 
4. 2) Their reasons for 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REBUILDING THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


On the old site (Ezra 1:3; 6:3). 

The dimensions (Ezra 6 : 3, 4). 

Preceded by solemn services (Ezra 3 : 1-6). 
Material gathered prudently (Ezra 3: 7). 
Working forces organized (Ezra 3 : 8, 9). 
Work begun religiously (Ezra 3 : 10, 11). 

A sad scene for some (Ezra 3:12; Hag. 2:3), 
A glad scene for others (Ezra 3 : 12). 

An exciting scene for all (Ezra 3 * 13). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—A detailed list of the captives 
who returned to Palestine is given in Ezra 2. Another list, 
practically identical, is given in Nehemiah 7, The whole 
congregation was 42,360, to which were added servants. 
Notice is taken of certainsfamilies that could not prove their 
genealogy, and particularly of a priestly family that had 
married a daughter of Barzillai the Gileadite. The families 
seem to have returned to their former homes, but some made 
contribution for the rebuilding of the temple. 

Prace.—At Jerusalem, within the court of the ruined 
temple on Mt. Moriah, the altar of burnt offering was replaced ; 
then the foundations of the temple were laid, in enlarged 
dimensions, on the old site, 

Trme:—The seventh month (Tisri), now corresponding to 
our September, though it was then somewhat Jater. Several 
Jewish feasts fall within this month. The year seems to have 
been that of “their coming ;” but it is unlikely that this was 
the year of the decree of Cyrus, since the intervening events 
require more time. B.C. 534 is a probable date. 

Prrsons.—Jeshua the hereditary high-priest, called Joshua 
in Haggai (Hag. 1:1) and Zechariah (Zech. 3: 1), the son 
of Jozadak who was high-priest at the beginning of the cap- 
tivity. Zerubbabel (“ dispersed,” or “begotten, in Babylon”), 
the prince of Judah, probably the tirshatha or governor 
(Ezra 2:63). He was of the royal line, reckoned as son of 
Shealtiel, but really his nephew (1 Chron. 3: 17-19; comp. 
Matt.1: 12,13). Healso is referred toin the books of Haggai 
and Zechariah. Several families of priests and Levites are 
named as overseers of the work, as well as the sons of Asaph 
as musicians, 

Incrpewrs.—The people gather at Jerusalem in the sev- 
enth month; Jeshua and Zerubbabel build the altar of burnt 
offering, and from the first of the month offer burnt offerings 
on it, morning and evening, keeping the feast of tabernacles 
(which occurred in this month) ; afterwards the morning and 
evening sacrifices, and those of the several festivals were 
regularly offered. Preparations were made by freewill offer- 
ings for the building of the temple ; workmen were provided, 
and arrangements made for getting cedar from Lebanon, 
through the agency of men of Tyre and Sidon, the material 
coming as in the days of Solomon, but now through the favor 
of Cyrus. In the second month of the next year the actual 
work of rebuilding began. The Levites over twenty years of 

age were made overseers of the work, the leaders being of 
certain families. With sound of trumpets by the priests, 
of cymbals by the Levites, of antiphonal praise by both, the 
foundations were laid, the people joining in a mighty shout. 
But the old men, who had seen the first temple, wept aloud, 
and the mingled shout and wail was heard afar off. 

HisroricaL CrrcumsTances.—The good and’ ill of per- 
sonal despotic rule appear in the history of this period. 
The earlier Persian kings were tolerant toward the religions 
of their subjects, else they could not hdve maintained their 
power. The half-heathen inhabitants of Samaria, brought 
there in the days of the Assyrian conquest, sought alliance 


when refused, they accused the Jews of p'otting political in- 
dependence, recalling their ancient renown. 

An interesting but unsolved question is that respecting 
the office called tirshatha,—whether it was identical with that 
of pesha (governor), or a special title for the peculiar leader- 
ship of this colony. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Additional Sources of Information.—Such are the spocryphal 

book of 1 Esdras and Josephus. The account in 1 Esdras, 

as it now stands, is utterly confused and contradictory, mixing 

up Cyrus and Darius in the most impossible manner. Jo- 

sephus mainly follows 1 Esdras, making an unsatisfactory at- 

tempt to remove some of the contradictions he found in his 

source, Unfortunately, much of our traditional interpreta- 

tion of the history follows these sources, rather than the nar- 

rative of Ezra. 

Probably the trouble with 1 Esdras is the accidental dis- 

placement of one section of it. If you remove 5: 7-73a 
from the place where it now stands, and insert it after 

2: 15, the narrative will become consecutive; but it will 
then at once become evident that the whole book is merely a 
free translation, with some omissions and occasional com- 
ment, of parts of our books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, with the story of Zerubbabel’s victory in debate in- 
serted in its proper place. It will be further evident that 
Josephus had no clear idea of the sequence of events, and 
mixed his Persian kings badly ; and thus that, beyond what is 
given in Ezra, we have very little trustworthy information as 
to this part of the history. 

This Chapter in its Relations to the Whole Book.—The He- 
brew narrative of the first part of the Book of Ezra consists 
of three sections. The first section is Chapter 1, which is 
followed by the lists in 2 : 1-67. Then the narrative is 
resumed, giving an account of what occurred from the time 
when the chiefs reached Jerusalem to the point where the 
Aramaic document takes up the history. This second sec- 
tion of the narrative extends from 2 : 68 to 4: 7. The 
third section, 6 : 19-22, follows the close of the Aramaic docu- 
ment, and supplements it. Our lesson is the middle part of 
the second of these sections of the Hebrew narrative. It 
gives an account, first, of the re-establishing of the national 
altar worship (vs. 1-6); second, of the beginning of work 
on the temple (vs. 7-9); and, third, of the public service 
when the temple was founded (vs. 10-13). 

The National Worship by Sacrifice Re-established.—This in- 
cludes three things,—the making of the altar, the entering 
upon the regular cycle of offerings, and, as an especially im- 
portant incident, the keeping of the feast of booths, 

The narrative does not inform us whether the returning 
exiles came in one great caravan, or in many companies at 
different times. We are only told that, within the first half 
of the first year of Cyrus, a large number of them had already 
become settled in the cities near Jerusalem. The first day of 
the seventh month (vs. 1, 6), the day prescribed in Numbers 
29 : 1 for the blowing of trumpets and the beginning of the 
series of solemnities that preceded the feast of booths, they 
held a great gathering at Jerusalem, and resumed the sacri- 
fices. The reason assigned is, “For fear was upon them be- 
cause of the peoples of the countries.” The reason is re- 
ligious; they regarded themselves as more likely to receive 
the protection of their God if they entered at once upon 
practices of worship. But it was also a good reason politi- 
cally. The more completely they differentiated themselves 
as the adherents of a religion recognized by Cyrus, the more 
dangerous it became for their opponents to molest them. 
From either point of view, it was better to begin now, rather 
than wait till they had a temple to worship in. But we are 
not shut up to the idea that this was their sole reason. The 
intrinsic propriety of beginning with the first great festival 
of their sacred year that occurred after their arrival no doubt 
influenced them. And, from any point of view, their exam- 
ple is ethically and spiritually instructive. 

Verse 1.—The seventh month: It was still the first year of 
Cyrus; for it was before the founding of the temple, the second 
month of his second year (vs. 6,8). It follows that the pro- 
clamation of Cyrus must have been issued early in the year, 
and then the start for Judea very promptly made. This has 
no force against the view that the biblical first year of Cyrus 
is 588 B. C.; for Cyrus had been on the throne at Babylon 
several months of the year preceding his “ first year,” so that 
there was time enough for all these transactions.—Jn the cities: 
Doubtless the cities they occupied were largely those named 
in the list in Chapter 2. As the land had been lying desolate, 
the cities must have been in an uninhabited and ruinous con- 
dition. But it would not take long for the settlers who went 
to each city to establish dwellings of some sort. 

Verse 2.—Builded the altar: Not “cast” it. It was not of 
brass, like the one in Solomon’s Temple, but probably of un-’ 
hewn stone. 

Verse 3.— Upon its base: Not “bases,” as in the old ver- 





with the new colony, professedly on religious grounds, but, 





margin of the Revised Version. Very likely the altar was 
on the spot which it had occupied in the old templs, and 
was to occupy in the new, but the narrative is silent as to 
that. 

Verse 4.—Feast of tabernacles: Better, of “booths:” the 
feast when the people dwelt under booths made of green 
branches, It began the fifteenth day of the month, and, 
practically, continued eight days (Num. 29: 12, 35).—Daily 
burnt offerings by number, etc.: In addition tothe ordinary 
offering, the ritual in Numbers 29 : 12 sqq., requires thirteen 
young bulls the first day of the feast, twelve the second day, 
eleven the third day, and so on, besides the specified ddi- 
tional sacrifices. 

Verse 5.—Afterward: Having thus resumed their national 
sacrifices, they kept them up from that time.—Continual burnt 
offering, the “burnt offering of morning and evening” of 
verse 3, made day after day, so that the fire, once kindled on 
the altar, was never suffered to go out (Exod. 29 : 38-42; 
Lev. 6 : 18, etc.).—And of the new moons: Additional sacrifi- 
ces are prescribed-for the new moons (Num. 28: 11-15). 
And of all the sanctified set feasts of Jehovah (so it is, transiated 
most literally): that is, the passover, the feast of booths, ete, 
The additional sacrifices for these are described in Numbers 
28 : 16to0 29: 40. Someof them are mentioned under verse 4 
above.— Freewill offering: Voluntary offerings as pea si i 
from prescribed offerings, these being mainly’ personal rather 
than national (Num. 29: 39, 40, etc.). 

The Work on the Temple Begun.—It began, of course, by 
engaging workmen and preparing materials. The timber . 
was brought from Lebanon by the Pheenicians, by way of 
Joppa, as had been done when Solomon’s Temple was built, 
and, as then, was paid for in agricultural products. These 
preparations took time, so that more than six months passed, 
after the feast of booths, before the work actually began. 
Verse 7.—They gave money: Whether they gave it at the 
feast, or earlier, or later, is not indicated. As to the pay~ 
ments in “ food and drink and oil,” possibly they had to wait 
till they could raise these commodities before they were ready 
to pay them out.— The grant they had: This may mean merely 
the authorization that Cyrus gave them, or may also include 
the fact that there were payments for the expenses from the 
king’s treasury (Ezra 6: 4). One is tempted to guess that 
the “ food and drink and oil” that would otherwise have gone 
to the king’s taxes in kind were turned over to the Phenicians 
for making these payments, 

Verse 8.—The second year,... the second month: By this 
time the earliest grain was harvested ; so that, if they were 
dependént upon their crops for the means of making pays 
ments, they could now begin, and the delivery of the timber 
could begin. And, in any case, these new settlers would 
necessarily be occupied, till after the harvest began to come- 
in, in making arrangements for their own subsistence. 

The Services when the Foundation was Laid.—The account 
of these is very graphic. It can hardly be made more so by 
analysis or explanations. The best way to understand it is 
to read it several times, fixing attention upon it clause by 
clause, until in imagination you see and hear the gathered 
multitudes, the robed priests with their trumpets, the trained 
Levite musicians, the responsive singing, the great shout, the 
mingled weeping and rejoicing. Then think of the reasons 
for weeping and for rejoicing that were in their minds. Those 
who wept were not weeping merely because the new temple 
was £0 inferior to the old. Along with this was the thought 
of miseries and disappointments and humiliations passed 
through since the old house stood in its glory. And the joy 
of those who rejoiced was that which comes from the realizing 
of hopes long delayed, that have often almost yielded to 
despair. 

Verse 10.—And when the builders laid: These words leave 
it uncertain whether the services were held in the second 
month, when the work began, or later.—The Leviles the sons 
of Asaph: Who were these? Evidently a company of trained 
Levite musicians of Zerubbabel’s time, taking their name 
from the Asaph who, hundreds of years before, had been 
chief singer to David and Solomon. They are mentioned as 
“the singers, the sons of Asaph, an hundred twenty and 
eight,” in Ezra 2 : 41, and are mentioned frequently in these 
writings. Whether this musical organization could trace 
itself back in unbroken succession to David's time is another 
question. For information here, use a concordance, and make 
a Bible reading of the passages that speak of Asaph, the sons 
of Korah, the Korhites, Heman, Ethan, and Jeduthun.— 
After the order of David : The Hebrew is “upon the hands of 
David.” The meaning is, in accordance with arrangements 
introduced by David. 

Verse 11.—Praising and giving thanks: Two phrases de 
scribing two distinct modes of sacred song. In the existing 
psalms, the praise psalms are one class and the thanksgiving 
psalms another.— His merey, etc.: More exactly, “To eternity 
is his loving-kindness over Israel.” This is the refrain of 
several of the existing pealms (Psa. 106-108, 136). Thestate- 
ment is that the Levite chorus sang these psalms, or songs 
like them. According to the accounts in Chronicles, songs 
with this refrain had been sung when David brought up the 





sion, which follows a variant reading, nor “place,” as in the 


ark to Jerusalem, when Solomon’s Temple was dedicated, and 
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on subsequent occasions. In Jeremiah 33 : 11, the refrain is 
represented as in common use. 

Verse 12:— Hud seen the first house: It was now just about 
fifty years since the destruction of Solomon’s Temple, so that 
there were yet alive a good many people old enough to re- 
member it distinctly. A few might remember back as far as 
the times of Josiah. 

Their Outlook Backward and Forward.—The account makes 
much of the connection between the returning exiles and 
Moses. It specifies that they did according to what is “ writ- 
ten in the law of Moses” (v. 2), As we have seen, the pen- 
tateuchal sacred year is recognized in nearly all its particulars, 
So are burnt offerings and freewill offerings, in their distinc- 
tive character, and the distinction between priest and Levite, 
and the Levitical age of service “from twenty years old and 
upward.” The ecclesiastical head of the returning exiles is 
Jeshua the high-priest, of Aaronic descent. It is hardly 
open to dispute that the writer of this narrative represents 
that the Levitical law as a whole was in existence in Zerub- 
babel’s time, and was regarded as from Moses, Even those 
scholars who hold that the Levitical law dates from some 
decades later than Zerubbabel would not claim that this 
writer agrees with them, 

Again, the looking back to David’s time is hardly less 
marked tlian the looking back to Moses. The musical part 
of the service, which is the most prominent part, is marked 
with the names of David and Asaph, The temple and altar 
themselves are in succession with those that David planned 
and Sclomon built. Their civil leader is Zerubbabel, grand- 
gon of the king of Judah who was carried into exile, the 
living representative of the lineage of David. 

In all these particulars, they were looking forward, as well 
as looking backward. The one thought most in the mind of 
those of them who were spiritually minded was the thought 
expressed in the song they sang; namely, that Jehovah’s 
loving-kindness over Israel is to eternity, Thus far it had 
proved so, Israel was still in existence. Now again the un- 
extinguishable fire burned on the altar. David's seed had itg 
living representative. The promise to Israel and David 
would not fail for lack of aclaimant. Jehovah had said that 
this loving-kindness of his should last forever. With a 
fidelity outlasting the tribulations of the exile, he had kept 
his word, This was an earnest that he would always keep 
it, and all nations should yet be blessed in the seed of Abra- 
ham and of David. We are accustomed to look for Messianic 
forecasts in the prophetic books; but, really, there are no 
passages in the Old Testament where the Messianic hope and 
the Messianic promise are brighter than in historical situa- 
tions like this, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


It was only after about four months of slow advance, if the 
Pilgrim Fathers from Babylon moved at the rate’ of modern 
caravans, that these heroes of a national resurrection pitched 
their tents amidst the rubbish-mounds which once had been 
the walls and streets of their holy city. These now had been 
overgrown for two generations with the tangle of thorns and 
stunted wood which covers the hills of Judea when left to 
nature, and were tenanted only by otter, fox, and the wild 
creatures of the earth and air. 

There was little to encourage, and much to depress, The 
hereditary enemies of Israel, the Edomites, after aiding the 
Chaldeans to destroy Jerusalem (Psa. 137 : 7), had appropri- 
ated a large part of the land, both north and south of the 
ruined capital, so that it required an edict from Cyrus to ob- 
tain a few towns and a small territory round the now deso- 
late center, The bulk of the country had to be left in the 
hands of the Edomites, till they were subdued by John Hyr- 
canus, about a hundred and thirty years before Christ. Hav- 
ing been expelled from their own homes in Mt. Seir by the 
Nabathseans, the intruders held their new acquisitions with 
the tenacity of men to whom they were now their only 
country. 

But the Edomites were not the only foreign elements 
found in possession of what had been Jewish territory. The 
peasantry of both Judea and the northern kingdom had been 
left behind by the Assyrian and Chaldean conquerors, to keep 
the land from relapsing to a state of nature; but, as the 
Edomites had encroached on the vacant spaces of the south 
kingdom, large numbers of foreign heathen, from distant 
parts of Western Asia, had been sent by the lords of Nineveb, 
while it still lifted its head above the nations, to fill up the 
loneliness of Central Palestine caused by the deportation of 
so many Hebrews. The returned exiles were thus cooped up 
by a close circle of aliens. Their territory, if we may judge 
from the lists of towns in Ezra and Nehemiah, was very 
limited,—Bethlehem, five miies from Jerusalem, oeing the 
farthest on the south, while it did not reach a greater dis- 
tance on the north. 

The first step towards the reorganization of the state by 
the “return” was the appointment of a body of higher magis- 


“elders” as municipal authorities in town’ and desig.) 
Over these, as representative of the sovereign power, stood 
the Persian governor, whose headquarters, one may suppose, 
were at Samaria. The Jew henceforth, through all his con- 
tinuance in Palestine, was to be'the vassal of the heathen, 
except for a brief moment under the Maccabees. 

But political organization was a very subordinate, though 
essential, step, in carrying out the plans of the colonists, 
The return had been pre-eminently a religious movement, 
the result of the long and earnest work of prophets and 
their bands of godly adherents. The colonists were the chil- 
dren of this revival of religious feeling, full of zeal for Jeho- 
vah, and, above all things else, set on rebuilding his temple 
on its old site, Jerusalem being only the humbly subordinate 
complement to the sacred structure. Their imaginations 
were no doubt excited by the wonderful visions proclaimed 
by prophets like Ezekiel, of the surpassing splendor of 
the new temple and Holy City, which were described, in 
Eastern hyperbole, as covering a great part of the country 
(Ezek. 40-48). The reality, of course, was destined to con- 
trast harshly with this dream ; but meanwhile it fired all to 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

Contributions towards the new temple were offered with 
splendid liberality; the heads of clans giving together about 
£12,000, or say $60,000, in gold, besides about £22,000, or say 
$110,000, in silver, while the common people gave as much 
in gold, and about £20,000, or say $100,000, in silver. In 
addition to all this, Zerubbabel, the leader of the exiles, and 
a grandson of the popular King Jehoiachin, apparently the 
richest of the Pilgrim Fathers, added a gift of about £6,000, 
or say $30,000, 50 basins, and 530 robes for the priests, who, 
as a rule, no doubt were very poor. 

Six months passed, from the departure from Babylon, 
before the Jittle community had settled, even in a rude way, 
in the spots assigned them by the authorities (Ezra 3: 1). 
The first confusion over, however, the whole body of colo- 
nists was summoned to Jerusalem, to raise an altar to Jeho- 
vah, on the place where it had formerly stood. In the en- 
thusiasm of the day, the dimensions of that which had served 
for the old temple were deemed too small. Had not the 
prophets foretold that all nations would stream to the rebuilt 
sanctuary, and bring the glory and honor of the heathen with 
them to it? The new altar must be twice as large. But this 
did not involve much extra trouble; for it necessarily would 
be built of unhewn stones, and any number of these Jay on 
every side, the interior being filled simply with earth 
(Exod. 20 ; 24, 25; 1 Esdras 5: 50). It would seem, indeed, 
as if it was begun and finished on the same day (Ezra 3: 1, 6). 

They had left Babylon, apparently, in March, so that the 
inauguration of the new altar would fall in September; and 
now, from the first day of the seventh month, the smoke of 
the morning and evening sacrifice was once more seen rising 
from Mt. Moriah, after an interval of two generations. 
Everything that could add to the augustness of the occasion 
was concentrated on the ceremony. Numbers of strangers 
from the various races and districts of the country added, by 
their presence, to the effect; for all the people, of whatever 
stock, were friendly as yet to the new enterprise, and de- 
sirous of making Jerusalem their religious center. 

As yet, however, nothing had been done towards the foun- 
dation of the temple; but there was money in the treasury, 
and the soil was yielding the means of adding to it. Prepa- 
rations had not been neglected. Masons and carpenters were 
to be had from among the colonists themselves, and Tyrian 
sailors were hired, to bring down to Joppa, on rafts, the 
cedars given by Cyrus, from the forests of Lebanon. Gangs 
of laborers meantime were kept busy in removing the vast 
hills of wreck left by the destruction of the old temple, and 
in leveling and excavating the site of the new one, All. in- 
deed, were zealous alike in this task. Priests, Levites, and 
citizens worked at it as volunteers with the greatest energy. 

But it was not till the beginning of the fourteenth month 
from their leaving the Euphrates, that this second stage in 
the progress towards the accomplishment of their lofty enter- 
prise was reached. The stones required by that time had 
been squared, and a sufficient space for the beginning of the 
new structure had been cleared of ruins, The day having 
been fixed, the first stone was laid, amidst a great coneourse 
of people, the priests, in their new robes, forming the center 
of the huge assembly round the sacred spot, while the air 
was filled, as the rite was being performed, doubtless by 
Zerubbabel and Joshua the high-priest, with the blasts of 
silver trumpets, the clash of cymbals, the music of varied 

instruments, and the triumphant notes of psalms specially 
composed for the occasion. 

Yet there-were not wanting tears, half of grief, half of joy, 
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ALTAR AND TEMPLE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


What an opportunity of “ picturesque” writing the author 
of this book has missed by his silence about the incidents of 
the march across the dreary levels from Babylon to the verge 
of Syria! But the very silence is eloquent. It reveals the 
purpose of the book, which is to tell of the re-establishment 
of the temple and its worship. No doubt, the tone of the 
whole is-‘somewhat prosaic, and indicative of an age in which 
the externals of worship bulked largely; but still the central 
point of the narrative was really the center-point of the 
events, The austere simplicity of biblical history shows the 
real points of importance better than more artistic elabora- 
tion would do, 

This lesson has two main incidents,—the renewal of the 
sacrifices, and the beginning of rebuilding the temple. 

The date given in verse 1 is significant, The first day of 
the seventh month was the commencement of the great festi- 
val of tabernacles, the most joyous feast of the year, crowded 
with reminiscences from the remote antiquity of the exodus, 
and from the dedication of Solomon’s Temple. How long 
had passed since Cyrus’s decree had been issued we do not 
know, nor whether his “ first year” was reckoned by the 
same chronology as the Jewish year, of which we have ar- 
rived at the seventh month. But the journey across the 
desert must have taken some months, and the previous 
preparations could not have been suddenly got through, so 
that there can have been but a short time between the arrival 
in Judea and the gathering together “as one man to Jeru- 
salem.” 

There was barely interval enough for the returning exiles 
to take possession of their ancestral fields before they were 
called to leave them unguarded and hasten to the desolate 
city. Surely their glad and unanimous obedience to the 
summons, or, as it may even have been, their spontaneous 
assemblage unsummoned, is no small token of their ardor of 
devotion, even if they were somewhat slavishly tied to exter- 
nals, It would take a good deal to draw a band of new set- 
tlers in our days to leave their lots and set to putting up a 
church before they had built themselves houses, 

The leaders now appear in our lessons for the first time, 
and demand a brief notice. They are Jeshua, or Joshua, and 
Zerubbabel, In verse 2 the ecclesiastical dignitary comes 
first, but in verse 8 thecivil. Similarly, in Ezra 2: 2, Zerub- 
babel precedes Jeshua. In Haggai, the priest is pre-eminent; 
in Zechariah, the prince. The truth seems to be that each 
was supreme in his own department, and that they under- 
stood each other cordially, or, Zechariah says, “the counsel 
of peace” wags.“ between them both.” It is sometimes bad 
for the people when priests and rulers lay their heads to- 
gether; but it is even worse when they pull different ways, 
and subjects are torn in two by conflicting obligations. 

Joshua was the grandson of Seraiah, the unfortunate high- 
priest, whose eyes Nebuchadnezzar put out after the fall of 
Jerusalem. Hisson Jozadak succeeded to the dignity, though 
there could be no sacrifices in Babylon, and after him his son 
Joshua, He cannot have been a young man at the date of 
the return; but age had not dimmed his enthusiasm, and the 
high-priest was where he ought to have been, in the fore- 
front of the-returning exiles. His name recalls the other 
Joshua, likewise a leader from captivity and the desert; and, 
if we appreciate the significance attached to names in Scrip- 
ture, we shall scarcely suppose it accidental that these two, 
who Had similar work to do, bore the same name as the soli- 
tary third, of whom they were pale shadows, the greater 
Joshua, who brings his people from bondage into his own 
land of peace, and builds the temple. 

Zerubbabel (“Sown in Babylon’’) belonged to & collateral 
branch of the royal family, The direct Davidic line through 
Solomon died with the wretched Zedekiah and Jeconiah, but 
the descendants of another son of David’s, Nathan, still sur- 
vived. Their representative was one Salathiel, who, on the 
failure of the direct line, was. regarded as the “son of Jeco- 
niah” (1 Chron, 3:17). He seems to have had no gon, and 
Zerubbabel, who was really his nephew (1 Chron, 3 : 19), was 
legally adopted as hisson. In this make-sbift fashion, some 
shadow of the ancient royalty still presided over the restored 
people. We see Zerubbabel better in Haggai and Zechariah 
than in Ezra, and can discern the outline of a strong, bold, 
prompt nature. He had a hard task, and he did it like a 
man, Patient yet vigorous, glowing with enthusiasm, yet 
clear-eyed, self-forgetful, and brave, he has had scant justice 
dona him, and ought to be a very much more familiar and 
honored figure than he is. “ Who art thou, O great moun- 





from some withered old men, who could look back to the time 
when, as boys, they had seen the old temple, so long in ruins, 
but now at last, by the good hand of their God upon them, 
about to rise from its grave. To have begun the new colony 
by caring for the honor of its God, was a good omen for the 
future; but there were troublous days in store before his house 
should be finished. Yet the devotion of noble souls was a 
pledge of final triumph. 





trates and the formal recognition of the ancient order of 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England, 


tain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain.” Great 
mountains only become plains before men of strong wills and 
| fixed faiths 
There is something very pathetic in the picture of the 
| assembled people groping amid the ruins on the temple hill, 
to find “the bases,” the half-obliterated outlines, of the 
foundations of the old altar of burnt offerings. What memo- 
ries of Araunah’s threshing-floor, and of the hovering angel 
of destruction, and of the glories of Solomon’s dedication, and 
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of the long centuries during which the column of smoke had 
gone up continually from that spot, and of the tragical day 
when the fire was quenched, and of the filty years of extinc- 
tion, must have filled their hearts! What a conflict of glad- 
ness and sorrow must have troubled their spirits as the fame 
again shot upwards from the hearth of God, cold for so long! 

But the reason for their so quickly rearing the altar is 
noteworthy. It was because “fear was upon them because of 
the people of the countries.” The state of the Holy Land 
at the return must be clearly comprehended. Samaria and 
the central district was in the hands of bitter enemies. Across 
Jordan in the east, down in the Philistine plain in the west, 
and in the south where Edom bore sway, eager enemies 
sulkily watched the small beginnings of a movement which 
they were interested in thwarting. There was only the terri- 
tory of Judah and Benjamin left free for the exiles, and they 
had reason for their fears; for their neighbors knew that if 
restitution was to be the order of the day, they would have 
to disgorge a good deal. What was the defense against such 
foes which these frightened men thought most impregnable? 
That altar. - 

No doubt, much superstition mingled with their religion. 
Haggai leaves us under no illusions as te their moral and 
spiritual condition, They were no patterns of devoutness or 
of morality. But,'still, what they did carries an eternal trath ; 
and they were reverting to the original terms of Israel’s 
tenure of their land when they. acted on the conviction that 
their worship of Jehovah according to his commandment was 
their surest way of finding shelter from all their enemies. 
There are differences plain enough between their condition 
and ours; but it is as true for us as ever it was for them, that 
our safety is in God, and that, if we want to find shelter from 
impending dangers, we shall be wiser to betake ourselves to 
the altar and sit suppliant there than to make defenses for 
ourselves, The ruined Jerusalem was better guarded by that 
altar than if its fallen walls had been rebuilt. 

The whole ritual was restored, as the narrative tells with 
obvious satisfaction in the enumeration. To us this punc- 
tilious attention to the minutiz of sacrificial worship sounds 
trivial. But we equally err if we try to bring such exter- 
nalities into the worship of the Christian Church, and if we 
are blind to their worth at an earlier stage. 


There cannot be a temple without an altar, but there may. 


be an altar without a temple. God meets men at the place of 
sacrifice, even though there be no house for his name, The 
order of events here teaches us what is essential for com- 
munion with God. It is the altar. Sacrifice laid there is 
accepted; whether it stand on a bare hill-top, or have round 
it the courts of the Lord’s house. 

The second part of the lesson narrates the laying of the 
foundations of the temple. There had been contracts entered 
into with masons and carpenters, and arrangements made 
with the Pheenicians for timber, as soon as the exiles had re- 
turned; but, of course, some time elapsed befgre the stone and 
timber were sufficient to make a beginning with. Note in 
verse 7 the reference to Cyrus’s grant as enabling the people 
to get these stores together. Wheiher the whole prepara- 
tions, or only the transport of cedar wood, is intended to be 
traced to the influence of that decree, there seems to be a 
tacit contrast, in the writer’s mind, with the glorious days 
when no heathen king had to be consulted, and Hiram and 
‘Solomon worked together like brothers, Now, so fallen are 
we, that Tyre and Sidon will not look at us unless we bring 
Cyrus’s rescript in our hands, 

If the “ years” in verses 1 and 8 are calculated from the 
same beginning, some seven months were spent in -prepara- 
tion, and then the foundation was laid. Two things are noted, 
—the humble attempt at making some kind of a display on 
the occasion, and the conflict of feeling in the onlookers. 
They had managed to get some copies of the prescribed vest- 
ments; and the narrator emphasizes the fact that the priests 
were “in their apparel,” and that the Levites had cymbals, 
so that some approach to the pomp of Solomon’s dedication 
was possible, They did their best to adhére to the ancient 
prescriptions, and it was no mere narrow love of ritual that 
influenced them. However we may breathe a freer air of 
worship, we cannot but sympathize with that earnest attempt 
to do everything “ according to the order of David king of 
Israel.” Not only punctilious as to ritual, but the magnetism 
of glorious memories prescribed the reproduction of that past. 
Rites long proscribed become very sacred, and the down- 
trodden successors of mighty men will cling to what the greater 
fathers did with firm grasp. 

The ancient strain which still rings from Christian lips, 
and bids fair to be as eternal as the mercies which it hymns, 


rose with strange pathos from the lips of the crowd on the _as in the days of Ezra; as true in laying new foundations of 


| 


desolate temple mountain, ringed about by the waste soli- 
tudes of the city. “For he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever toward Israel.” It needed some faith to sing that 
song then, even with the glow of return upon them. What 
of all the weary years? Whatof the empty homesteads, and 
the surrounding enenfies, and the brethren still in Babylon? 
No doubt some, at least, of the rejoicing multitude, had 
learned what the captivity was meant to teach, and had come 
to bless God, bota for the long years of exile, which had 





burned away much dross, and for the incomplete work of 
restoration, surrounded though they were with foes, and little 
as was their strength to fight. The trustful heart finds occa- 
sion for unmingled praise in the-most mingled cup of joy and 
sorrow. 

There can have been very few in that crowd who had seen 
the former temple, and their memories of its splendor must 
have been very dim. But partly remembrance and partly 
hearsay made the contrast of the past glories and the present 
poverty painful. Hence that pathetic and profoundly sig- 
nificant incident of the blended shouts of the young and tears 
of the old. One can fancy that each sound jarred on the ears 
of those who uttered the other. But each was wholly natural 
to the years of the two classes, Sad memories gather, like 
evening mists, round aged lives, and the temptation of the 
old is to exalt unduly the past, and unduly to depreciate the 
present. Welcoming shouts for the new befit young lips, and 
they care little about the ruins that have to be carted off the 
ground for the foundations of the temple which they are to 
have a hand in building. However imperfect, it is better to 
them than the old house where the fathers worshiped. 

But each class should try to understand the other's feel- 
ings. The friends of the old should not give a churlish wel- 
come to the new, nor those of the new forget the old. It is 
hard to blend the two, either in individual life or in a wider 
sphere of thought or act. The seniors think the juniors revo- 
lutionary and irreverent; the juniors think the seniors fos- 
sils, It is possible to unite the joy shout and the weeping. 
Unless a spirit of reverent regarg for the past presides over 
the progressive movements of this or any day, they will not 
build a solid foundation for the temple of the future. We 
want the old and the young to work side by side, if the work 
is to last and the sanctuary is to be ample enough to embrace 
all shades of character and tendencies of thought. If either 
the gray beards of Solomon’s court or the hot heads of Reho- 
boam’s get the reins in their hands, they will upset the 
chariot. That mingled sound of weeping and joy from the 
temple hill tells a more excellent way. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Fifty thousand returning exiles walk six hundred miles 
and reach Jerusalem in the terrible heat of July. Ruin was 
everywhere. What was to be first rebuilt? The altar of 
God. His worship was inaugurated at once. Not a thought 
of idols. The temple was not yet built, but the place of sacri- 
fice was, and the religious festivals were sacredly kept. They 
did “ as it is written” in the Scriptures (v. 4), This people 
must succeed. 

Paul says God lJoveth a “hilarious” giver. Now, these 
men must have been loved. They shouted with a great shout, 
and the noise was heard afar off (vs. 11-13). The priests were 
there also in their uniform with trompets, and the Levites 
with cymbals, to praise the Lord (vs. 10). 

What modern people could abide the confusion, noise, and 
irregularity? Any people that had come out of such cap- 
tivity, were doing so great a work, and were really intelli- 
gently preparing for the Lord’s speedy coming. Blow the 
loud trumpets, let the cymbals clash and the people shout, 
when any sufficiently great things are being done. When 
only little things are on hand, we can give our whole souls to 
sprinkling odors, waving lawn, refining refinements, to making 
filigree instead of engines and artillery. But if there is a 
Malakoff to be taken, give us the tumult and half-insanity of 
the Marseillaise. ; 

Such a hearty service of the true God was worth all it cost 
in the destruction of their city and the wailing wo of their 
exile. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The people gathered themselves together as one man (vy. 1). 
Work to be well done must be done by one man, or as if it 
were done by one man. Whether there be one man or many 
men, there: must be one heart and one mind to the work in 
hand, or that work will not go forward as it ought to. 
There may be safety in a multitude of counselors; but not if 
they all advise a different course, and the attempt is made to 





follow accordingly. There is no safety in divided counsels, 
in disagreement in action. All] must come together in opinion, 
and finally act together—as one man. This is as true now 


character and conduct in the beginning of the year 1893, as 
in laying new temple foundations more than twenty centuries 
ago. There is a call on the Sunday-schools and on the 
churches of the United States to join in prayer and effort for 
a revival of God’s work, and to continue in this supplication 
and endeavor during all the month of January. Now let all 
the teachers, all the scholars, and all the other people, gather 





themselves together as one man to this work, and the bless- 
ing of God will not be withheld, 





They set the aliar upon its base ; for fear was upon them be- 

cause of the people of the countries (v. 3). A sense of personal 

danger is a great quickener of religious zeal. When men 

realize that they cannot take care of themselves, they are 

quite willing to ask God to take care of them. Thunder and 

lightning, flying bullets, yellow’fever, and cholera, are calls 

to prayer heard by many who pay no attention to the silver 

trumpets of God’s inviting love. “Uncle John is mighty 

pious winters!” said a young man of an old relative who 
was in very poor health, and had thoughts of dying, at the 
approach of cold weather. There have been a great many 
altars set up, churches built, colleges endowed, gifts made to 
the poor, words of penitence spoken, and pitiful prayers 
offered, under the influence of fear of bodily harm, fear of 
death, fear of God’s judgment. It is a good thing to set up 
an altar on its base. It is a shame that men have to be 
frightened into so good an act as this, 

As the duty of every day.required (v. 4). Each day has its 
own duty,—a duty which cannot be done before or after that 
day. Yesterday’s dinner will not satisfy to-day’s hunger. 
To-day’s dinner will not suffice for to-morrow also. If you 
were honest and truthful and pure yesterday, your duty to be 
the same ison you to-day. What if you were an obedient 
child, a studious scholar, a conscientious, careful workman, & 
considerate, helpful, devoted friend, yesterday? That pill 
not answer for to-day, Are you doing as the duty of today 
requires? That is the practical question. 

Every one that willingly offered a freewill offering wnto the 
Lord (v.56). What a man gives under pressure of fear, or of 
desire for popular applause, or in the hope of return, cannot 
fairly be set to his charity account. He deserves no credit 
for its giving. It may, indeed, help forward temple-building, * 
or mission work, or aid in paying church expenses; it may 
clothe the naked, or feed the hungry, or shelter the home~ 
less; but no thanks to him for that, He wouldn’t have given 
if he could have helped it. He would have held back the 
money if he had dared to, What the Lord wants is a frees 
will offering willingly offered. Unless a man can give that, 
his giving is no giving. ‘God loveth a cheerful giver.” No 
other giver has any smile of approval from him, 

They sang one to another in praising and giving thanks 
unto the Lord (v.11). Praising God is as much a duty as pray 
ing toGod. Itis as important to give thanks when a bless 
ing is received, as to ask for it while it is yet lacking. And 
all should join heartily and harmoniously in God’s praise, 
Discordant praise is no more acceptable than are divided 
counsels efficient. God’s people should be concordant ia 
working, in giving, and in praising. 

The old men that had seen the first house, when the foundation 
of this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice 
(v.12). The old men who are thinking of the good old days 
of long ago have no share in the joy over new foundations, 
or over fresh signs of progress. Their faces are to the past. 
They are always ready to cry over a memory, but never to 
thank God for a hope. No matter what good thing is before 
their eyes in the present, their hearts are full of regrets over 
what they used to have, If the milennium were opening, 
they would cry iy the recollection of an old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving Day or a Fourth of July. Praising God for what we 
have is a great deal better business than mourning over what 
our fathers had. But not all the “old men” think so, They 
rather pride themselves on their weeping power. * 

The people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping of the people (v.13), There is nothing 
which so deadens the sound of thanksgiving in the Christian , 
Church like the whining of the “‘ old men” over the former 
days, which they unwisely say were better than these. These 
mourners are found in pulpit and pew, on the platform ang 
in the editorial room ; they include “ many of the priests and 
Levites and heads of fathers’ houses;” but neither ther y 
numbers nor their respectability justify their croaking. It is 
a duty of all.who are grateful for the blessings of now, and 
for the promises of the future, to let their joy be known, to 
shout with a very great shout, and to be heard afar off, when 
they praise the Lord and give thanks unto his name; because 
the Lord is good, and his mercy endureth forever,—it was 
not all expended on the last generation. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


There were two things of which Judah was inordinately 
proud. One was the city of Jerusalem, and the other was 
the temple of Solomon. The first was the well-situated 
capital of their nation, and the other the one place where 
they were permitted to offer sacrifice. Imagine, then, the 
feelings that must have animated the hearts of all when at 
last, after their seven months of travel, they reached the city 
of David, and saw the condition in which it was, and the 
ruins of their most holy temple. Especially must the old 
men have felt sad, as they saw again the wreck of all that in 
past years they had held dear. The task of restoring the 
ruin must have seemed wellnigh hopeless, especially as they 





were not many in number themselves, and were on all hands 
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surrounded by their enemies. For a little while it seems 
that they busied themselves in preparing some kind of homes 
in which to dwell, and then tet to work in earnest to restore 
the temple of their forefathers, Call attention, now, to the 
first thing that they did. It was to repair the altar, and to 
set it up on the foundation of “the old altar. This was right. 

The altar was the central thing in the temple; for there it 
was that the sacrifices had been offered, and these spoke to 
them always of reconciliation with God. Sacrifice had long 
preceded any temple; for was it not by faith that Abel, with- 
out any temple at all, had offered acceptable sacrifice to God? 
Abraham walked by faith, and was for long years the friend 
of God, and yet he had nothing more than an altar at which 
to offer his sacrifices, Of the two, temple or altar, the latter 
was by far the more important, and for this reason it was 
that they began with that. For many years they had not 
been able to offer any sacrifices at all (for in captivity this 
had not been possible), and now they were undoubtedly in 
haste to begin again those sacrifices that the Lord had com- 
manded Moses in the wilderness, So they made a good be- 
ginning. 

In this they set us a good example. All beginnings are of 
importance; for upon them depend, in very large degree, 
all endings. He who wants to be right with his God, had 
better be careful to begin aright. And the best place in 
which to begin is that which God has marked out, and the 
best way is his way. Where is the place for us to begin our 
religious life? In the heart. And what is the best way? 
By repentance and faith in him'who has long since made for 
us the sacrifice which is the basis of all our hope for pardon 
and grace. Mere reformation, though it may seem to the 

“eye of nature good, cannot take the place of this God-given 
way and piace for the commencement of the life of faith. 

® There is only oné way for the sinner to come to God by, and 
that is the way of Jesus Christ; for there is none other name 
given under heaven among men whereby we can be saved. 
The Jews had been driven into bitter exile just because they 
had abandoned the divine way, and had gone each one to his 
own way,—the one to Baal, and the other to Ashtoreth. Now 
that affliction had done its work, mark how careful they were 
to conform to the divinely appointed way ; and in this really 
lay their only hope. So when the backslider wishes to re- 
turn to his Father’s house, let him build his altar where it 
was at the first, as did Abraham, and there call upon the 
name of the Lord, and the experience of Abraham will be 
his; for we read, “ And the Lord appeared unto Abraham.” 
in no other way that I know of can the backslider find again 
the peace and strength that he has lost. 

But the Jews not only began well, but they went on well. 
This is a simple thing, but one not always practiced, To 
begin, is one thing; to continue in well doing, is another. 
How many begin in a time of revival, of whom we afterwards 
can say, as Paul did of some believers in his day, “ Ye did 
run well.” All was promising at the start. As our Professor 
Phelps in Andover used to say to us, “ Gentlemen, at present 
the churches look on you as young men of promise; but bear 
in mind, soon they will begin to look for young men of per- 
formance.” And in the case of many, he used to say, they 
would look in vain. Yes, if right beginnings insured right 
endings, New Year’s Day would be the most blessed in the 
whole year. The Jews, however, kept on, and, as a result, in 
due time the temple was completed. Learn, then, the lesson 
here. The boy who has confessed his faith in Jesus as 
Saviour, and has taken him as his Master, has not finished 
his course. Will he ever get to heaven? That depends on 
how well he holds out. “To him that endureth” is the fulfil- 
ment of the blessed promise. Impress this upon your class; 
for they often get the idea that when they have professed 
their faith, and have joined the church, their battle is at an 
end. No; it has only just commenced. A thousand things 
need to be done to complete that perfect temple of the Lord 
which is in our hearts, Battles must be fought, self-denials 
practiced, struggles endured, burdens borne, before the temple 
of perfect character shall stand forth as the finished result of 
our Christian warfare. Work will be called for as in their 
oase, so thut we may use, to express their duty and ours, the 
one familiar blackboard exercise which will express the con- 
ditions of growth when all is rubbed out but the initial letters 
of each line : 


co 
RIGHT 
ON 
WORKING. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


At Home in Judea.—Who were the people who returned 
from Babylon? They came safely across mountains and 
wilderness roads, and reached the land of Judea in midsum- 
mer. They were soon seitied in homes in the country or in 
towns not far from Je:usalem. They found many ruins, 


destroying armies years before. They soon repaired them, 
and began to feel that they were at home in their own land 
once more. 

At Hume in Worship.—It was the purpose of all the Jews, 
as soon as they could do so, to set up the worship of their 
fathers as they were taught by the laws of Moses. The high- 
priest Jeshua (the same name as Joshua), and the other priests, 
Zerubbabel the leader, and all the people who returned from 
Babylon, all were ready to begin again the worship of God. 
Do you suppose they wanted to give thanks for his watch- 
care in bringing so many thousands safely back to the land 
of their fathers? What people lived in the countries around 
them? Do you think they had any fear that they would 
make war upon them or disturb them? Perhaps that was 
one reason why they wanted to begin as soon as they could, 
to come together and worship God, to be his people, and trust 
in his help and strength. ' 

The Altar Built.—Priests and people were in earnest ; they 
set up the altar of burnt offering, a place to offer sacrifices 
burned with fire, in the same spot it used to be, in front of 
the temple. If possible, the teacher should have a pic- 
ture of the altar of burnt offering, and describe it.as it was 
made and used in front of the tabernacle and a larger one 
before the temple. Tell that God gave to Moses exact direc- 
tions how it should be made and the offerings to be burned 
upon it. They built the altar on the same foundation it had 
stood upon before it was broken down. Every morning and 
evening the smoking sacrifices for sin were offered upon the 
altar, in the place and the way God had chosen for them to 
worship him; and a fire all the time burning upon the altar 
was the constant sign of the presence of God with them. 
Each offering was a type or picture of the One who was 
promised to be offered as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
Now that Christ has died and lives in heaven, and we no 
more need to offer burnt offerings, how can we come before 
him, morning and evening, with acceptable worship ? 

The Feast of Tabernacles.—In that very month was the time 
for a joyous feast much like our Thanksgiving time, only that 
it lasted a whole week. It was called the feast of tabernacles, 
because the people came and stayed in booths or tents made 
of green branches. At night they had blazing torch-lights, 
waving branches, music and gladness everywhere. It had 
always been a time of joy; how much more joyous than ever 
before must this festival have been! After years of homesick- 
ness and captivity they could once more keep the feast, and 
rejoice in the way and in the place their fathers did, as the 
Lord commanded them. i. 

Continual Offerings.—There were many offerings besides 
the morning and evening sacrifice,—offerings at the begin- 
ning of each month, the new moons, and other feast-days, 
when they brought offerings as God had directed them, They 
did more than this to show love and gratitude to God ; it was 
worship of the heart, service with love in it, cheerful praise, 
and gifts. Not only a few of the priests and fathers, but 
happy, heartfelt, constant worship from all; it was the duty 
of every day performed by every one that willingly offered 
a free-will offering unto the Lord. It was not because they 
must serve, but because they wanted to do it and loved to do 
it. All this was while among the ruins of their old worship 
and their once beautiful city ; for the foundation of the tem- 
ple was not laid, 

Continual Work.—The people were glad to work as well as 
worship,—glad to give with a willing heart. They gave 
money to masons and carpenters, and they traded oil and 
food for cedar-trees from Lebanon; for King Cyrus had given 
permission to them to trade and cut the timber, and bring it 
to build the temple. Show on map, or trace the course from 
Lebanon to the sea, then to the south as far as Joppa, and 
from there to Jerusalem. It was in the second year after 
their return, that Zerubbabel, their leader, and the priests, 
began to set forward the work of the house of the Lord. The 
Levites, those priests who were of the family of Levi, were 
appointed to oversee the builders and their work. 

The Foundation of the House.—In building a house, what is 
one of the most important things? What did Jesus say of a 

house built on a rock? What of a house built on the sarid? 
The foundation or beginning is the most important ; it should 
be strong and firm and true. When the foundation of the 
temp'e was laid, the people had a time of great rejoicing. 
The silver trumpets sounded loud and clear to call the people 
to come to worship and praise God. The priests were there 
in blue and scarlet and purple robes, with breastplates of gold 
set with precious stones. Perhaps the teacher can show some 
representation of a priest or the high-priest, and explain the 
garments, as in Exodus 28. 

Praising and Giving Thanks.—Levites were there with 
cymbals of brass to strike notes of joy and keep time to the 
music, as King David trained the singers and players to do 
in his times They all sang together, “ Praise the Lord: for 
he is good ;” and others answered, “ For his mercy endureth 
for ever.” The people all joined in great shouts of gladness, 
giving praise and glory to God; the reason why is in our 
golden text. Cuan you tell why? 

Gladness and Sadness.—There were some old people who 


They wept and cried aloud, while others shouted for joy, 
The voices were so loud no one cou!d tell the sound of joy 
from the sound of weeping. One ear heard each voice, that 
eye that never sleeps saw each busy hand, each willing gift, 
each loving heart, the thought of each as they sang, “The 
Lord is good; his mercy endureth for ever.” They gave 
thanks for care and kind defense,—most of all, the mercy of 
forgiveness. Are there blessings which we have in greater 
measure than they had for which to give thanks? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Mongy To THE Masons AND CARPENTERS, ... MEAt, 
DRiIvk, AND O1L UNTO THEM oF ZrDoON,” etc.—They fol- 
lowed the example of Solomon in ehoosing their workmen, 
since none among them could “ skill to hew timber like unto 
the Sidonians.” The men of Shweie, a village in Mt. Leba- 
non, enjoy a similar fame as cutters of stone and as builders, 
Wherever building is being done all over the east of Jordan, 
there the Shweie men are to be found. The masons and 
workmen, of course, required money; but those who were 
merchants, as the dwellers on the seaboard have always been, 
preferred articles of merchandise in return for work. Thus, 
for example, the people of Judeideh, who do so much for 
villagers and Badu, take no money in payment, but wool, 
clarified butter, etc., from the Arabs, oil, wheat, etc., from 
the peasants. In the country districts nearly all payments 
are made in kind. The articles mentioned here, in such 
passages as 2 Chronicles 2 : 10, Ezekiel 27 : 17, and indicated 
in Acts 12: 20, are precisely those which have always con- 
stituted the chief products of the country, which Tyrian and 
Sidonian merchants still buy from the peasants in the up- 
lands of Galilee and Lebanon. Judean produce naturally 
found exit by way of Joppa, or Jaffa, the nearest port, which 
has just recently been connected with Jerusalem by a rail- 
way, the first laid in Palestine. This will, doubtless, tend to 
stimulate ancient industries, 

“Tury Sane TocerHer,... SHOUTED WITH A GREAT 
SHOUT, BECAUSE THE FOUNDATION OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
Lorp was Laip.”—The workmen here are accustomed to 
mark the conclusion of each stage of the work in building a 
house with singing, and often with drinking and feasting; 
for example, when the foundation is laid and leveled up, 
when the first room is roofed in, when one story is completed, 
and soon. A church for the Greek orthodox community is 
being built in Safed. The bishop meantime calls itea khdn, 
so that it may be built without imperial permission. The 
other day I passed, when the first great arch was being fin- 
ished. All engaged were in a state of high excitement, rush- 
ing with mortar and stones and dashing them into position, 
singing the while, with all their might, a kind of chant that 
resounded over the city, and far along the mountain-side. 


Safed, Syria. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ON THE OLD FOUNDATION. 





LAW MOSES. 
Cee EE OP en 7 





* “ Ask for the old paths, where is the.good way, 
and walk therein.” 








BEGINNING CHURCH WORK. 





ALLY THE PEOPLE. 

EAR GOD’S ALTAR. 
EGULATE DUTIES. 

EJOICE WITH TREMBLING. 





HITHERTO HATH THE LORD HELPED Us. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“* When all thy mercies, O my God!” 
“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 

“ What shall I render to my God?” 

* God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“ Oh for a shout of joy.” 

“ My Saviour’s praises I will sing.” 

“ Awake, my soul, to sound his praise.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 
1, Tae ALTAR (vs. 1-3).—How long was the journey of 








broken walls and ruined houses as they had been left by 


remembered the glory of the temple which had been destroyed, 


the Jews from Babylon to Jerusalem? What occupies the 
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i raees Ezra? What must have been the condi- 
tion of their country? What was their first work? (Ezra 
2:70.) When was the seventh month of the Jews? What 
three feasts were held in it? (Lev. 23: 24, 27,34.) In what 
part of the Holy Land were these cities to which the Jews 
returned? (Ezra 2:1.) What drew the thoughts of all the 
people to Jerusalem? How can a unity of sentiment and 
purpose be established in the modern church? Who was 
Jeshua? (Hag.1:1.) What is the ordinary form of his 
name? With what famous event was his grandfather con- 
nected? (1 Chron. 6: 14; Jer, 52: 24-27.) What was the 
purpose of this altar? Where did it stand? (2 Kings 16; 14; 
2 Chron. 4:1.) Why was the altar of more importance 
than the temple? In what ways do we sometimes exalt the 
material surroundings of religion above the spiritual reali- 
ties? How were burnt offerings commanded to be offered? 
(Deut. 12: 13,14.) What was the significance of these sacri- 
fices? (Exod. 29:36.) Why did the returned exiles espe- 
cially need to offer these sacrifices? How,did Moses—how 
does any man—approve himself a man of God? Would 
they lay a new base for the altar? Why not? Why did 
they fear the surrounding nations? (Ezra 4:1,4.) Why, in 
their fear, did they build an altar rather than a fort? (Psa. 
127: 1.) Why were the sacrifices offered at those especial 
times of day? (Exod. 29: 38-42.) How often, and when, 
should be our devotions? How about the need of quiet 
surroundings for prayer? 

2. Tur Feasts (vs. 4-6).—Which of the three festivals of 
the month was the feast of tabernacles? To which of our 
holidays does it correspond? How long did it last, and how 
was it celebrated? (Lev. 23: 34-43; Neh. 8: 15-18.) What 
were the rules regarding the daily sacrifices? (Num. 29: 
12-38.) What was this feast originally intended to commemo- 
rate? (Deut. 16:7-12.) What other memories would inspire 
gratitude in Zerubbabel’s Jews? Where is the advantage of 
great religious gatherings? What is the need of special 
thanksgiving days? What were the “offerings of the new 
moons”? (Num, 28: 11-15.) What were some of the “set 
feasts”? (Num. 28:16; Acts2:1.) What was a “freewill 
offering” ? (Deut, 16: 10,17.) Why must thanksgiving be 
accompanied with offerings? What makes acceptable thanks- 
giving offerings for our day? 

8. Taz Tempe (vs, 7-9).—How does the pay of the 
Pheenicians correspond with that given them before, on a 
similar occasion? (1 Kings 5: 9.) How was it certain 
that the Jews would find artisans among their own people? 
(2 Kings 24: 14, 16.) How did the Jews get money for 
these payments? (Ezra 1 : 6,7; 2:69; Neh, 7: 71,.72.) 
What are some poor ways of raising money for church pur- 
poses? What are some good ways? Why is oil classed 
with meat and drink? What was the principal occupation 
of men of Tyre and Zidon? How does commerce bind 
nations together? What different sorts of people are neces- 
sary to the prosecution of any religious work ? (1 Cor. 12: 
12.) How were’the logs transported? (2 Chron. 2 : 16.) 
What grant is referred to? (Ezra 1:1-4.) In what month 
did Solomon lay the foundation of his temple? (1 Kings 
6:1.) Why were the Levites set to superintend the build- 
ing? (Num. 1 : 47-54.) Why were persons chosen who were 
twenty years old and over? (1 Chron. 23: 24; Num. 8: 24.) 
When does one “come of age” for religious work? Who 
was the Jeshua of verse 9 and the Kadmiel? (Ezra 2: 40.) 
What gains are there when families work together in the 
Lord's cause? 

4. Tue Founpation (vs. 10-13).—What sort of ceremony 
was the laying of the foundation? What sort of apparel 
was worn by the priests? (Exod. 39 :1-31; Ezra 2: 69.) 
What was the use of their trumpets? (Num. 10:10.) Of 
their cymbals? (2 Chron.5:13.) Whendid David organize 
the temple music, and how? (1 Chron, 15: 16-22.) Why 
did not the Jews institute some new fashion? Who was this 
Asaph? (1 Chron. 15:19; 16:5.) What connection had 
he with the psalms? (Psa. 73, etc.) Why is music of value 
in public worship? What are some of the dangers attending 

its use? _ What is singing “ by course”? (2 Chron. 5: 13; 
7:3.) When was this thanksgiving anthem first used 
(1 Chron. 16: 34.) What psalms contain the refrain? (Psa. 
106, 107, 118.) What is the usefulness of national songs? 
How is a song bettered when all take part? What sort of 
shout was this? (1 Sam.4:5.) How old must these “ancient 
men” have been, to have seen the first house? What shows 
that this second temple was larger than Solomop’s? (Ezra 
6:3; 1 Kings6:2) Why, then, were the old men weep- 
ing? (Hag. 2:3; Zech. 4:10; 1 Kings 8:4-11.) What 
feeling gave rise to the shouts of joy? (Hag. 2:7,9.) Which 
was the truer feeling? Why? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. After the Jews got settled in their own homes, what was | w 4 Boa 


the first thing they did? 2. Why was it better to do this 
than protect themselves against the fierce nations around 
them? 3. What use did they make of thealtar? 4. What 
thanksgiving feast did they celebrate? 5. What preparations 
did they make for rebuilding thetemple? 6. Whatdidthey 


did they praise God? 8 Why did the old men weep? 
9. Why should we think as much of our churches as the 
Jews of their temple? 


Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


How to carry on the Lord’s work, in any undertaking in 

his service, is illustrated in this lesson. 

In the first place, there was union,—one heart in the one 

work: “The people gathered themselves together as one 

man.” In the second place, there was united worship: 

“They offered burnt offerings;” “they kept the feast of 
tabernacles ;” they offered “the daily burnt offerings, ... 

and the continnal burnt offering, and the offerings . . . 

of all the set feasts of the Lord.” In the third place, 
the people contributed liberally and cheerfully of their 
substance, in furtherance of the cause they had enlisted 
in: “They gave money, ... and meat, and drink, and 
oil.” In the fourth place, they gave of their time and 
skill to the building that was to be done: “The priests and 
the Levites, and all they that were come out of the captivity 
unto Jerusalem, ... appointed the Levites...to have the 
oversight of the work.” And those who could do so “stood 
... together, to have the oversight of the workmen.” In the 
fifth place, they praised God for his goodness and mercy, as 
they progressed in the work: “ They set the priests in their 
apparel with trumpets, and the Levites ... with cymbals, to 
praise the Lord, ... And they sang one to another in prais- 
ing and giving thanks unto the Lord, saying, For he is good, 
for his mercy endureth forever. ... And all the people shouted 
with a great shout, when they praised the Lord.” 

Work begun and carried on according to this plan, and in 
this spirit, is likely to be successful work. Union of hand 
and heart, united worship, liberal and cheering giving, sys- 
tematic and persistent labor, hearty and rejoicing praise,— 
when these characteristics are found in the prosecution of any 
good enterprise, there need be no thought of failure, This is 
a truth for our day as for the days of old. 


- ADDED POINTS. 


A date of a good beginning is worth noting and worth re- 
membering. And a good beginning makes a date memorable. 

Former blessings ought to be called to mind when new 
blessings come to us. He who led our fathers through the 
wilderness is ready to give us help in our time of need. 

It is not well to wait until a good work is done before we 
give thanks to God. The privilege of beginning a good work 
is something to be grateful for. 

A memory of dark days in the past makes present bright 
days brighter. After the clouds, the sun. After the night, 
the morning. 

Overseeing the work of others wisely, is sometimes the 
best kind of work. 

Praising is quite as important in its place as praying. God 
welcomes praise. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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RELIGIOUS READING FOR OLD AND 
YOUNG* 


Several useful new missionary biographies have lately 
been chronicled here; to them is now to be added a 
goodly life of Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar; First 
Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans, by Dr. George 
Smith. In its fulness (nearly six hundred pages), its 
broad view of the conditions and environments of Mar- 
tyn’s career, and its sympathetic use of the well-known 
diaries and letters of the earnest missionary, this latest 
biography may properly take the place, for modern 


the citations seem rather needlessly diffuse, and the 
authors own comments are not always necessary or 
valuable; but one cannot understand the eminent mis- 
sionary’s career, or the Evangelical movement of 1800, 
without a considerable study of the soul-searching diaries 
that, in our equally earnest but less introspective age, 





*Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar; first modern missionary to 
the Mohammedans, 1781-1812. By George Smith,C.1.E. illustrated. 
Katee’ Soe yt cloth, pp. xii, New York ; Fleming H. Revell 


Aids to ee Pinsalies Study of Criticism. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D, 
——, cloth, pp. 897. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 


Moral Muscle, and How to Use It: A Brotherly Chat with Young 
Men. By Frederick A, Atkins; 744<5 inches, cloth, res 82; Brave 
and True, Talks to Young Men, 7 Thain Davidson 74x5 
inches, poder’ BP) 117; The Spiritual Athlete, and How he Traine by 

TH inches, cloth, pp. 86; First Battles, and 
How to Fight Ahem Friendly Chats with Youn Men, by 
Frederick A Atkins; 745 inches, cloth. pp. 119. New York : 
Fleming Hi Revell Co. ice of the set, $2.00. 

Sacred Hours with Young Christians. By Bishop James W. Hott, 
D.D. In by Theodore 7 geen” D.D. T%x5% inches, 
, Dayton, Ohio: W. J 





do when the foundation was laid? (golden text.) 7. How 


readers, of its widely circulated predecessors. Some of 








seem so antiquated, Dr. Smith well defends Martyn. 
from the charge of mysticism. The pages on the prog- 
ress of Bible translation are unsatisfactory. 

The widespread interest in questions affecting biblical 
canon and interpretation bespeaks a goodly company of 
readers for Dr. T. K. Cheyne’s new collection of papers, 
Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism. The author is 
so well known as an advanced exponent of the “ higher 
criticism,” especially as applied to the Psalms, that his 
words are worth reading, whether they arouse approval 
or criticism in the minds of particular readers, The 
“devout” idea expressed in the title is not lost through- 
out the pages of the volume, and evidently represents a 
sincere constructive principle on the part of one who is 
popularly identified with destructive criticism. It must 
be confessed, however, that a good deal of polemic zeal 
and partisan propagandism are mixed with the spiritual- 
ity of the studies, 

It was a “‘ happy thought” on the part of their pub- 
lishers to bind uniformly, issue inexpensively, and put 
into a neat box labeled The Young Man’s Library, four 
brisk and wholesome books of ethical and spiritual coun- 
sel by modern writers of experience in practical work for 
youth. These volumes (some of which have here a 
separately reviewed) are Moral Muscle, and How to 

It, by Frederick A. Atkins; Brave and True: Talks to 
Young Men, by Dr. Thain Davidson; The Spiritual 
Athlete, and How he Trains, by W. A. Bodell; and. 
First Battles, and How to Fight Them, also by Mr, 
Atkins, Each is well printed, and prettily bound in 
light-blue cloth, 

Equally earnest, but written in a style totally different 
from that of the breezy books just named, is Bishop 
James W. Hott’s Sacred Hours with Young Christians, 
in which is proffered advice on spirituality of mind, 
Bible-reading, prayer, family religion, church-going, the 
sacraments, the care of the tongue, support of missions, 
religious books, abstention from amusements, etc. Dr, 
Hott, unlike Mr. Atkins or Dr. Davidson, employs the 
evangelistic and rhetorical methods more familiar in 
1825 than in 1893, but he preaches the eternal gospel, 
Dr. Cuyler contributes an Introduction, in his usual 
effective style. , 

It would not be easy to name an American writer whe 
understands better than does Benjamin B, Comegys the 
none too common art of putting the lessons of religion 
and practical righteousness before boys and girls, in 
words at once clear, interesting, andinciting. His latest 
book is entitled Turn Over a New Leaf, and Other Words 
to Young People at School, and will be found a service-. 
able addition to the list, now so rapidly increasing, of 
concise helps to ethical progress in school or home. 


{ 





The new volume by the Rev. George D. Herron, The~ 
Call of the Cross: Four College Sermons, is marked by 
the qualities that have characterized its predecessors ; 
namely, spiritual ardor and an unusual power of concise 
phrasing of truths and appeals. This power sometimes 
employs the paradox, and sometimes startles by the use 
of unexpected terms; but it stops short of sensationalism 
or the danger of misleading devout readers of no sperial 
alertness of mind. For instance (from the first sermon, 
which gives the book its title): “‘ Christianity is infinitely 
more than natural goodness, A Christian is a super- 
natural being, who has had a supernatural experience, 
and possesses more than natural resources for thought 
and action. ... The Christian is Christ continued. 
divine incarnation increased and carried along. He is 
aman of whom God has got possession and anointed 
with Christ’s anointing, which is the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. Christian virtue is natural goodness aflame 
with God. ... The fact that the Christian life is super- 
natural, and is so supreme a life, so far beyond the reach 
of the natural man, is not a discouragement, but an over- 
whelming encouragement.” Modern preaching of this 
sort is certainly net losing sight of the new life, in it, 
causes and results, (7}<5 inches, cloth, pp. 111. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 75 cents.) 


The London Religious Tract Society has long been 
accustomed to branch out into fields of general informa- 
tion not specifically religious; and some of its miscel- 
laneous issues have been excellent. In its “ Leisure 
Hour Library, New Series,” a fresh and welcome volume 
on a theme seldom treated is Mr. H. W. Massingham’s 
The London Daily Press, a methodical, impartial, read- 
able, yet by no means hasty account of the morning snd 
evening papers of the British metropolis,—their history, 
buildings, appliances, editors, contributors, and charac- 
teristics, Of these journals the Times, Daily News, 





Turn Over a New Leaf, and Orne ‘Words to Young rope at 
School. By B. B. 74x54 inches, cloth, pp. v, 88. New 
York; Fleming H, Revell Co, cots. 


Standard, Telegraph, Pall Mall Gazette, and St. James’s 
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Gazette are best known in the. United 
States, and their American readers can 
attest the good judgment shown by Mr. 
Massingham in his treatment of them. 
The Morning Post, Chronicle, Globe, 
Echo, Star, Evening News, etc., are de- 
servedly more unfamiliar here; but per- 
haps the author’s accounts of them will 
be all the more welcome for that reascn. 
The book is fully illustrated by good 
views and bad portraits, and is printed 
and bound in the excellent style by which 
the publications of the Religious Tract 
Society have long beén marked. It much 
needs an index. (7§5} inches, cloth, 
pp. 192. London: Religious ‘Tract So- 
ciety; New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Miss Grace H. Dodge of New York is 
an earnest and active laborer in behalf 
of the working-girls of New York and 
other parts of the country, among whom 
she and her associates, as well as many 
of the girls themselves, are seeking to 
promote cleanliness, morality, cheeriness, 
the reading-habit, and other means of 
intellectual development, and whatever, 
in short, tends to build up sound charac- 
ter and make a happy life. In a pretty 
little book, entitled Thoughts of Busy Girls, 
“written by a group of girls who have 
little timo for study, and yet who find 
much time for thinking,’ Miss Dodge, as 
editor, presents an interesting and sug- 
gestive miscellany relating to the broad 
general topic stated above. Some of the 
contents are neither very profound nor 
very rhetoiical, but, as a whole, they take 
us back to the days of the “‘ Lowell Offer- 
ing,” in their pleasant proof that many 
of our young ‘toilers, in their hard work 
and long hours, are looking upward and 
moving onward. (78§ inches, cloth, 
pp. x, 187. New York: Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, 50 cents.) 


There is much freshness of utterance in 
Professor Brander Matthews’s papers en- 
titled Americanisms and Briticisms, with 
Other Essays on Other Isms. The vol- 
ume, in its principal parts, is a legitimate 
exposition and justification of what the 
rhetoricians cali “national use.” It is, of 
course, desirable that English and Ameri- 
can speech should be homogeneous rather 
than divisive in their tendencies; but there 
is found in The Saturday Review and 
other London papers a contemptuous 
treatment of American orthography and 
definition that is founded neither on philo- 
logical knowledge nor on practical good 
sense. The historic claims and contempo- 
rary arguments advanced by the present 
volume are on the whole both readable and 
instructive, (75 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 
190. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $1.00.) 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week jor subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscrip/ion list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
6 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running « year, An adver- 
tiser agrecing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
aue for a year, may have such a position tn the 
paper, regularly, «as he may choose, so fur as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advunce of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, 
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HORACE CHASE. By 
mong WOOLSON. 


me nemeets in the Life of Hefty Burke. 
St By KicHarp Harpinc Davis, 
With t Tifeetrations by C. D. Crpson. 

The Rejected Manuscript. A Story. By 
Eurzapetu Stuart Puecers Warp. Iilus- 
trated by C. S. Remvnarr. 

Tennyson. x Mrs. James T. Fre.vs. With 
Illustrations by F. V. Du Monn. 

The Unexpected Guests. A Farce. By 
Witttam Dean Howetts. With Illustra- 
tions and Frontispiece by W.T. Smepiey. 


TWO GREAT SERIALS 


Harper’s [lagazine for January 


Constance Fent- } THE REFUGEES. 


Other Features of this Number are? 


Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer, both IUlustrated, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 


By A. Conan Dovyziz. 
Illustrated by T. pz Tuutstrup, 


The Old Way to Dixie. By Jutian Ratpu. 
With Drawings by W. T. Smep.ey. 


Why we Left Russia. By Pouttney Bice- 
Low. With Illustrations by RemincTon. 


Proletarian Paris. By TxHropore Cui.p. 
With Illustrations by P. Renovarp. 


Pensions: the Law and its Administra- 
tion. By Epwarp F. Waite. 
The Story of the Other Wise Man. 


By 
Henry Van Dvyxgz. 
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thirty books. 


Hymn-Book will be apparent. 
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The National Hymn-Book 


Comprising those Hymns which are Common to the 
Hymn-Books of the Leading Denominations of 
Christians: With the most Usual Tunes, 


Edited by ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, §.T. D. 


This book contains the best standard hymns, with the music, 
arranged according to an entirely new and useful plan. By the 
side of each hymn is given a series of references to twenty-one 
denominational and nine privately edited hymn-books. 
erences tell just where the hymn is to be found in any of these 
When a hymn is omitted from any of these books, 
it is so indicated in the references. 

In union meetings, hotel services, and the like, where a number 


of denominations are represented, the usefulness of The National 


from it which would not be familiar to any gathering of Chris- 
tians, since every hymn in the book is a standard hymn, and is 
well known in all the leading denominations. 
having familiar hymns and tunes in such gatherings is well recog- 
nized by every lover of good church music, 


The hymns are printed entire on the same page with the tunes, or, in 
some cases, on the opposite page, but always with the music in view. 
in cloth (5447. inches), with extra key to references accompanying each 
book. Single copies, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen; $50 per hundred. 

In order that you may examine for yourself the plan of the book, sample 
pages and key will be sent free upon application, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The ref- 


Hardly a hymn can be chosen 


The advantage of | 


Bound 
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THE BEST ENGLISH EDITION 


oF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
IMPROVED EDITION 
OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE UNION TESTAMENT. 
EDITED BY 
HENRY G. WESTON, D.D.; ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., 


LL.D.; JOHN A, BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 
18mo, 590 pp. Frice, 40 cts. 


This mqupvee edition is published in two forms, 
one of which retains the translation of baptizo (im, 


merse, etc.), and the other bas the Anglicized form of | 


the Greek word (baptize, etc.). 


American Baptist Publication Society, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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False economy is practiced by poagte 
who Aw inferior articles of food because chea 
= zt ‘andard goods. “Infants are entitled to the 

obtain able. 


Tt is a fact that the Gail 
borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best in! oat food. 

Keep it 





Your groeer and druggist | = s than publishers’ prices, sent on @ 





and addresses of ten friends, the 
& Weekly, 14 N. 9th St., Phila., sends FREE 
a supply of cavety cases for mailing coins, and one num- 
ber of magazine. MARION HARLAND 
is chief contebulpr. 
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LIBRARIANS, 


Send us your name and address. We have 
something that will interest you. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are kuown and used all around the world. No Press 





Required. Useany good copy ingiat. Note size, $1.00. 
Letter size, $1.20. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 S. 4th St.. fla., Pa. 





Samples of our 8. 8. pa: 
— in colors. nil. 
ren cry for them. See our 6 

e psare te apers before renew- 


SENT NT. FR RE. .Co., Bible H ouse,Albany.N.Y. 
GENUINE *“ OxFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Fs for catalogues. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 


E. & $. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2188. 


Eetated a in Mpovier type ype, on oa Pin white 


ay tee f lined. 
Ee i. B YOUNG & CO. Cooper Union, New York, 














Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book =} the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and its P’ as a Force in the World. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- 
Barnea,” “The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,” ete. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world’s forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not excepting 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs 
of this thesis are presented in detail. Part 
I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty; heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry. This book, already 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 


“Itisa thesaurus of information about friend- |P 
ship. One hesitates to say whether it ts richer |} 
in keen analyses and definition or in illustra- 
tive incident and quotation. As one sees how 
the ‘ master ion’ has shaped the thinking, 
the writing, the ruling, and indeed all the great- 
est events of history, he will beslow tosay in, 
*Oh, it's a mere fr endship ! 1'"— Public pinion 
(Washington). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Festal Days for Christmas. 


THE CHRISTMAS MESSENGERS. 
Jessie Brown and E.S. Lorenz. Bright text, 
ful music. 

CHRISTMAS. By Chas. H. Gabriel. Admirable. 
5 cents each ; 50 cents per dozen ; $4.00 per hundred. 

THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. By E..8. Lorenz. 
5 cents each ; 50 cents per dozen; §3.50 per hundred. 
Samples of these three services, 10 cents in coin, 


Py eliehe 


CHRISTMAS TREASURY, Nos. 1,2, and3. Rect 
tations, nice exercises, songs, and anthems. 10 
cents each ; $1.00 perdozen. The3 fur 2 cents in coin. 

CHRISTMAS CHIMES. A collection of brilliant 
and practical dialogues, exercises, tableaux, little 
songs, quartets, ete, Fullof rood things. It includes 
the entertainment, “The Dolls’ Festival,” a capital 
hit, 25 cents per copy. 

THE TOYMAKERS OF WONDERLAND. A new 
Christmas cantata by Chas. H.Gabriel. Is one of the 
brightest and most charming he has prepared. 30 
cents per copy, postpaid ; $3.0) per dozen, not paid. 

Send for circulars ofall our Christmas publications, 

Address, LORENZ & CO.,, Dayton, O. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and G6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN-BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 








AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. _ 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, kacne type......... .§60 
—_ ro ebeasneee . 45 

No.5 or No. 6, ste. «ese eevee BO 
No. 6, ¥. P. S. C. E. Editi .. 35 
Winnowed Songs for Senin ackouls. etece 35 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. HEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Wee The Orvers or WorsuiP 
compiled by Hon. John Wana- 
maker, and used in Bethany 
Sunday-school, are now issued 
_.|separate from Livinc Hymns, 
Price, $3 per 100 copies. 


JOHN J. HOOD, riticatipma Pa, 








“Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas 
cantata, a special feature being cho- 
ruses for female voices onl Sam- 
y.25cts. Send 15 cts. for sam- 
three beautiful uew Christ- 
mas services for the Sunday-schoo!, with fliustrated 
title-pages. Send 15 cts. for four beantiful Christmas 
anthems. oR men pages of“ Triumphal Anthems” 


and “ The w Song” free. 
Spec 
Publisher, Toledo, O. 


CARNERED CEMS. 


A new 8.8. rong book. 5 a The best 
published in years. Price . Published 
by Tue Jonn Cuvurcn Co.,Ci ~~ ao New York. 


’ LL & BE A FRIEND To you. YOU. A-fong as béeantifnl as the 

ee ae ye Tointroducethissong and 
my musical catal wiil send hoth for 4c. instamps. 
Wm. Adrian Smith, 220 West 12*th Street, New York. 


DIALCOUS =» ORICINAL 





. F. ROSCHE & co. 
178 State Street, Chicago, 111. 


BY W. A. OGDEN. A 
NTHEM CHOI 


. collection of easy anthems, 
Ar Dee ng and aes ng p wo = 
rice, r doz.; ram 
we. WH TTNEY. Pul 





imen 














New York, 
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The Most Famous Authors Contribute to * 


THEYOUTH'S @APANION 


Articles have been written for 1893 by ‘ 






The Youth's Companion New Bulliding. 


Sit Edwin Arnold—Rudyard Kipling. 


The Jungle Kingdoms of India by Sir Edwin Arnold. The Story of my Boyhood by Rudyard Kipling. 


The following Eminent Contributors will have important articles in the Volume for 1893: 
Frank R. Stockton. The Dean of Westminster. The Dean of St. Paul’s. Gen. Lew Wallace. 
F. Hopkinson Smith. Archibald Forbes. W. Clark Russell. Sir Henry Thompson. 
Justin McCarthy. The Marquis of Lorne. Lord Playfair. Charles Dickens. 
New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once will recelve The Companion Free to Jan. 1, 1893, and 
FREE To for a full year from that date, including the- Double Numbers for Christmas and New Year. With 


; The Souvenir of The Companion, describing the New Building, 42 pages, in colors, will be sent 
Jan. I, 93 FREE to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. (Check, Money-Order or Registered Letter.) Souvenir. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





































Mention this Paper. 



























EDUCATIONAL, 


HOME STUDY. A practical and complete 
Business College Course given by 
MAEL at HOME. Low rates and perfect satisfac- 
tion. Send 6c, for trial lesson and catalogue. BRY- 
ANT & STRATTON, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, i A and celta e preparatory for girls. 
36th year opens Septembe: For circular, address 
Rs. THEODORA  RsomAnEe Principal, 
Miss Sara Louise ‘Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
‘Germantown. Philade!phia. 


HE CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN 

ASSOCIATION, 2901 Indi AY 
Chicago, Illinois, will organize their twenty- 
third semi-annual training-class in February next, 
Tuition free. Send for circulars. Unexcelled facili- 
ties for thorough practical training. 








A rapid growing, hardy climber, attaining a height of over forty BAXTER C. SWAN 
° 


feet. Flowers curious pipe shape, three or four inches MANUFACTURER OF 
long, yellowish-green brown. Leaves ten inches across. CHURCH, HALL anv LODGE | 
A FLORAL CURIOSITY. FU RN iTV RE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. ‘4 














Price per plant a5 cents; three plants 6o cents, and, 
where requested, with each order will be given FREE a copy of 


THE POETS’ NUMBER 
Pick’s Floral Guide, 


This year we have combined a pein “end charming feature in the 
way of hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the 
best authors, making Tux Ports’ Numaer or Vicx’s Frorar Guipea 


wre for oy ane Ray 


*piiLaDRLPILA. Seepage: 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, . 

























source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practi- — HE 4 Pews, 
cal part contains Colored Plates ot flpine aan, Be~ mle and 
DO NOT STAMMER. gonta, Dahlias, Dutchman's Pipe, Clematis, Pan- m | a 0 ee 
LLD.; f. Harrison |e, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings ; descriptions of the sweet- Ly ‘ | > ‘So. 
Altons 3 Ds, university af Benn Georxe W. Citias, est and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn, which was soch sy . io all atay 2% Bromfield 8t., 
nd Postmas- Boston, Mass. 


proprietor Philadelphia Public Ledger, a favorite last summer, mew Roses, new Chrysanthemums and scores of other 
I Joh ker ; also Johh D. Watties, 4 
publisher of The Sunday ponodl one D Wattles, | crand and good things. Names and prices of everything one could desire in way © 
merers to bag aa one serinelpal, of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 
e 7] Ss. * nei 
[033 Spring Garden St.. Philadelphia. , Sent for omly 10 cemts, which can be deducted from the first order. AD 


mehmene wes te |S AMES VICK’S SONS, nac.'ts. 









_PULPIT. FURNITURE, 


= YORE 
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| nal NOs «851. 


The International Lessons. 
| PlA for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
( Pocket Edi ition. ) Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 


Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. O14 
Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of the pocket edition instruments taken in exchange. Write SE 
ot the International Sunday-school lessons. It is a little book (24 <4 inches yn and full information. 
containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and the Revise 170 Tremont St.. Boston, Masse 
| Version given ir full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for notes. The 
booklet is printed on thin, tough paper, and can be conveniently carried in the A CENT SENT E 
| vest pocket. Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd Menulactmer of 
| minutes, Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. rT CROWN” 
Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


mail, 25 cents; five or more copies, 20 cents each. Bound in fine leather, 50 
cents; five or more copies, 40 cents each. anit you wish pcet orang mn] Want verses about the 
rere” owe” goes, and giv Orpen. etc., for 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. and econ how it’s 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. C0. BENT. (Ciork No-16), Catene, Ub 
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and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass, 








CAPTAIN & vaEEy B BAVY. 
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Hints on 
Child - Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the 
nature and scope and methods of the 
wise training of children. By theRev. 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 

This work is the ripest result of the 
lifetime study and experience of a 
Christian educator, in the sphere of the 
home training of children, as distinct 
from their teaching in the week-day 
school or the Sunday -school. Every 
or in its pages has been tested 

~ dng € principles of Christian philoso- 
,and by actual experiment in more 
than one generation of little ones. 
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“One can scarcely reed a page of the book 














‘.r.rr. 





without coming upon some thought or ~ Sr +e ie oe ees Jn em ea O Bola f 
estion that will be helpfulin properly de or cash and easy 
ing with the boy or the girl that we know. If | CHURCH FURNISHINGS. New styles just a 
his book were studied by every parent who Send for illustrated Cetal 
now has a flock of little ones around him, we 


do not at alldoubt that the effect would be very 
pe reeptible on the whole American poole. in 

aa Coens generation.” —The Lutheran 
delphia). 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74 X 5} 
inches, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW YORK. BOSTON. 7m 
| ORGANS & PIANOS 
Cc H U R Cc H Established 1827. 


ORCANS | Correspondence invite. 
ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Sez ae 
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gy for | illus, “oo 
Cc. A.M 2 co. 128 5. 34 Phiia., Pa, 
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—— = Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever Sond for esteneed enthoeten™ 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


= CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont a Boston, Mass. Crane 


OFf THE LA xo i 


Qatalogut wits BE Gthimomaie Prices an 


ain rae . | = Pe Bpuags se Rae. . 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. ‘Ibese races iuciude postage: 


SEE es MNO DORR, iscsescsossicaconiabemeciatieteases ess $1.50 
Ouecopy, live years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
deuts, $1.00 w year, or $4.00 for tive years, full payment 


in advauce. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the fullowing yeurly club rates: 

For any uuiuber of copics (wore than one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package lo one address, 
Wcentseach. A packaye thus sent is addyessed to 
one —— only, und no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The vers for aciul may be ordered sent partly 
to Ind vidual aldresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, When so de 
sired 





‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
althougl: in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mall matter from oue pest-oflice, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the oapers will be xentaccordingly, ‘lhis applies to 

*kawe clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
ge ciuhs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character, ‘he free copies for pew e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, But will be included in the 
package. 

Adaltions may be made at ony time to a club—such 

Htional snbscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, nay subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
| vies the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADORESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is inalied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
Without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
Changed froin te package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an ertra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cenisa week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three mouths. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish !t sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should iuclude 
oo county and state. 

If aciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
Son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the er. by stating that 

club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
INO DARE VERE DY... ......ccccereccreveererseenersennes 
will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, uniess by special request. The pa- 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
re be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able ali the teachers of a school to examine it willbe 
sent free, Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times wil! be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which juclude postage: 

One copy, one yeur, 

Two or nore copies, one year, 

To nlnuisters and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

Po secure the above rates for twoor more copies, the 
poner must be ordered at one thne, and they will be 

mt elther singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Tlodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster ltow, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
> be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
ibers. 


shillings. 
6shillings each. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 








th uamels, and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the tron, and burn red. 
The Rising 8nn_ Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or package with every purchase, 

















L LABOR, NO DUST, NO ODOR. 
* gela here. Sample mailed FREE. 
I.L.PR SCOTT & CO., Box B, No.Berwick, Me, 





IMPORTANT. 


What will buy of Dew Drop 
canned fruits and vegetables: 6 
cans corn, 3 Cans pea<,2 cans as- 
paragus, 6 cans tomatoes, 3 cans 
String beans, 2 cans lima beans, 2 
cans pineapple, 2 cans strawber- 
ries,2 cans raspberries, 2 cans 

hes, 2 cans pears. 

The above all packed securely in 
ohe*trong box. 

Payment can be made by check 
; or P.O. order. We intend Dew 
is shall be known in every family reading 
Sunday Schoo! T: mes. 

2. W. BROWN @CO.,103 Arch St., Philad’a. 











100 Samples, latest styles, 
and complete instruction 
book, Mow to paper 
tun rs. 


Order direct from the manu 

You get the very latest styles, at less 
price tan others, Good paper 8c. Gold 
paper 4c. Handsome Gold paricr pa- 
pers, Sand 1Oc. per roll, wide borders 
and ceilings to match. Agentssend for 
tample books, money casi'v made taking orders 


a, WALLACE, 1625 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





wouldlike to know how, 


e's ? 
} arrange — but 


She is afraid 


to use Pearline. 


She admits that 


it will do just what is claimed for it, 
that it will 
the drudgery, and do the work bet- 
ter; but she argues that, if it does 
all this, it must ruin the clothes. 
It's a poor argument. 
the dirt is loosened and separated 
and brought out, why need harm 


save her time, take away 


Because 


come to the fabric that holds 

It’s a delicate matter to 
Pearline 
its imitators 


does it. All 


Hundreds of millions of packages 


of Pearline have been used—by millions of women. If it had 
been dangerous to anything it would have died long ago. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell " 

*‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” it’s 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if y~1- 
335 


r sends 
JAMES F:+LE, New York, 











Valued indorsement 


of Scott’s 
Emulsion 
is Contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 





sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypc- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oilis out of 


the question. 


It is almost 


as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowno, N.Y. All druggists. 








CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 


vented bv the use of 


Winchester's 
HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIMEARO SODA 


Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 


Send for Circular. Price $1.00 
BOLD BY DRUGS 


r bottle. 
Iis'TSs. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William S8t., N. ¥. 











»sBE Youn own 








— PRINTER! 

‘ . 

Card Press, @3. Size for cir- 

Ge culars or smal! newspaper, 

, $22. Saves you money and 

makes wg! prativg jor 
mm neighbors. nl 

getructi ns. Serd stamp for 

catalogue of 





printed in- 





resses, type, 
is. etc., to the faciory, 
E » 4 p 


Meriden. Connecticut. 





Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OorR— 


» Other Chemicals 







are used in the 
preparation of 


 W. BAKER & C0.’S 


;\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough knowledgeofthe naturallawswhich 
govern tie operations of d ition and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the ene ive rties of well- 
selec Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which mey 
save us many heayy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may he gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civii 
Gazette, Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by grocers, labeled thus: 
JAM EPPS & CO., Homcopatbic Chemists. 

ondon, England. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no ra) always ready. Putupin1®D 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &S8ON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 
If yoarstationer does not keep them,mention 7heSundaySehod 





Times, and send 16¢.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Orucible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth duuble the money 
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people. 








Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 


THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 
® 





Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 
upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


iN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by a skilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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WORTH REPEATING, 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


[By Louise Bushnell.] 





All the year long the moon gives light, 
And makes a silver day of night; 

But once a year 

She seems more near ;— , 
Shows every night her stedfast face, 
And fills the sky with tranquil grace, 
‘Tis hard to tell when day is done, 
For day and night flow into one. 


So heaven shines downward all the while, 
And lights us with its constant smile; 
ut once a year 

It draws more near; 
Wide open stands the shining door, 
With gleams of light unseen before; 
And all across flash glimpses fleet 
Of upper joys and radiant feet. 


’Tis ever so since love broke through, 
And down the widening spaces flew ;— 
That blessed year 
Our Lord came near ;— 
For him swung back the atarry bound; 
Deepened far up the great profound ; 
All heaven swept outward at his birth, 
And naught was narrow but the earth! 


Now evermore he stands and waits 
Some lifting of these lower gates; 

But once a year 

He waits more near ;— 
Shall the blest dvor be thrown so wide, 
And only we the entrance hide ? 
Unbar ail hearts; make room within, 
And let the holy Christmas in | 





SONG WRITING. 


[James Russell lowell, & = Pioneer, ‘February, 


The songs of a nation are’ like wild- 
flowers pressed, as it were, by chance, be- 
tween the blood-stained pages of history. 
As if man’s heart had paused for a mo- 
ment in its dusty march, and looked back, 
with a flutter of the pulse and a tearful 
smile, upon the simple peacefulness of 
happier and purer days, gathering some 
wayside blossom to remind it of childhood 
and home, amid the crash of battle or the 
din of the market. ... 

The cloud-capped monuments of mighty 
kings and captains crumble into dust and 
mingle with the nameless ashes of those 
who reared them; but we know perhaps 
the name and even the color of tlre hair 
and eyes of some humble shepherd’s mis- 
tress who brushed through the dew to 
meet her lover’s kiss, when the rising sun 
glittered on the golden images that 
crowned the palace-roof of Semiramis, 
Fleets and navies are overwhelmed and 
forgotten; but some tiny, love-freighted 
argosy launched (like those of the Hindoo 
maidens) upon the stream of time in days 
now behind the horizon, floats down to us 
with its frail lamp yet burning. Theories 
for which great. philosophers wore their 
hearts out, histories over which the eyes 
of wise men ached for weary years, creeds 
for which hundreds underwent an exult- 
ing martyrdom, poems which had once 
quickened the beating of the world’s great 
heart, and the certainty of wnose death- 
lessness had made death sweet to the poet, 
—all these have moldered to nothing; 
but some word of love, some outvent of a 
sorrow which haply filled on)y one pair of 
eyes with tears,—these seem to have be- 
come a part of earth’s very life-blood, 
They live because those who wrote never 
thought whether they would live or not.... 

A good song is as if the poet had pressed 
his heart against the paper, and that could 
have conveyed its hot, tumultuous throb- 
bings to the reader. The low, musical 
rustle of the wind among the leaves is 
song-like; but the slow unfolding of the 
leaves and blossoms, and under them the 
conception and ripening of the golden 
fruit through long summer days of sun- 
shine and of rain, are like the gtander, 
but not more beautiful or eterfial, off- 
spring of poesy. The song-writer must 
take his place somewhere between the 
poet and the musician, and must form a 
distinct class by himself. The faculty of 
writing songs is certainly a peculiar one, 
and as perfect in its kind as that of writing 
epics. They can only be written by true 
poets ; like the mistletoe, they are slender 
and delicate, but they only grow on oaks, 
Burns is as wholly a poet, but not as great 
a poet, as Milton. Songs relate to us the 
experience and hoarded learning of the 
feclings, greater poems detail that of 
the mind. One is the result of that wis- 
dom which the heart keeps by remaining 
young, the other of that which it gains by 
growing old, Songs are like inspired 
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wd rok pete make the soul 

child-like again. The best songs have 

always some tinge of a mysterious sadness 

in them, They seem written in the night- 

watches of the heart, and reflect the spir- 

itaal moonlight, or the shifting flashes of 
the northern light, or the trembling luster 

of the stars, rather than the broad and 
cheerful benediction of the sunny sky. 

Often they are the merest breaths, vague‘ 
snatches of half-heard music which fell 

dreamily on the ear of the poet while he 
was listening for grander melodies, and 
which he hummied over afterwards to him- 
self, not knowing how or where he learned 
them. 

A true song touches no feeling or preju- 
dice of education, but only the simple, 
original elements of our common nature. 
And perhaps the mission of the song- 
writer may herein be deemed loftier and 
diviner than any: other, since he sheds 
delight over more hearts, and opens more 
rude natures to the advances of civiliza- 
tion, refinement, and a softened humanity, 
by revealing to them a beauty in their 
own simple “thoughts and feelings which 
wins them unconsciously to a dignified 
reverence for their own noble capabilities 
as men. He who aspires to the highest 
triumphs of the muse, must look at first 
for appreciation and sympathy only from 
the few, and must wait till the progress of 
education shall have enlarged the number 
and quickened the sensibility and appre- 
hension of his readers. But the song- 
writer finds his ready welcome in those 
homespun, untutored, artistic perceptions 
which are the birthright of every human 
soul, and which are the sure pledges of 
the coming greatness and ennoblement of 
the race. He makes men’s hearts ready 
to receive the teachings of his. nobler 
brother. He is not positively, but on] 
relatively, a greater. blessing to his kind, 
since, in God’s good season, by the sure 
advance of freedom, all men ‘shall be able 
to enjoy what is now the privilege of the 
few, and Shakespeare and Milton shall be 
as dear to the heart of the cottager and 
the craftsman as Burns or Beranger. Full 
of grandeur, then, and yet fuller of awful 
responsibility, is the calling of the song- 
writer. It is no wild fancy that he may 
shape the destiny of coming ages, Like 
an electric spark his musical thought flits 
glittering ‘from heart to heart, and from 

ip to lip, through the land. Luther's 
noble hymns made more and truer protes- 
tants than ever did his sermons or his 
tracts. 

The song hummed by some toiling 
mother to. beguile the long monotony of 
the spinning-wheel, may have turned 
the current of her child’s thoughts as h 
played about her knee, and given the 
world a hero or apostle. We know not 
when or in what soil God may plant the 
seeds of our spiritual enlightenment and 
regeneration, but we may be sure that it 
will be in some piece of clay common to 
all mankind, some heart whose simple 
feelings call the whole world kin. Not 
from mighty poet or deep-seeking philoso- 

her will come the word which all men 

ong to hear, but in the lowly Nazareth of 
some unlearned soul, in the rough manger 
of rudest, humblest sympathies, shall the 
true Messiah be born and cradled. In the 
inspired heart, not in the philosophic 
intellect, all true reforms originate, and it 
is over this that the song-writer has un- 
bridled sway. He concentrates the in- 
articulate murmur and longing of a tram- 

led people into the lightning-flash of a 

ery verse, and, ere the guilty heart of 
the oppressor has ceased to flutter, follows 
the eafening clap of revolution, He 
gives vent to his levy of a flower or a 
maiden, and adds so much to the store of 
every-day romance in, the heart of the 
world, refining men’s crude perceptions of 
beauty, and dignifying their sweet natural 
affections. Once it was the fashion to 
write pastorals; but he teaches us that it 
is not nature to make all men talk like 
rustics, but rather to show that one heart 
beats under homespun and broadcloth, 
and that it alone is truly classical, and 
gives eternity to verse. 

Songs are scarcely amen able to the com- 
inon laws of criticism. If anyth‘ng were 
needed to prove the utter foolishness of 
the assertion, that that only is good poetry 
which can be reduced to ‘good prose, we 
might summon as witnesses the most per- 
fect songs in our language. The best part 
ofa song lies often not at all in the words, 
but in the meter perhaps, or the structure 
of the verse, in the wonderful melody 
which arose of itself from the feeling of 
the writer, and which, unawares, throws 


the heart into the-same frame of thought, 


noni 


Ben Jonson was used to write his poems 
first in prose and then translate or distill 
them into verse; and had we not known 
the fact, we might have almost guessed it 
from reading some of his lyrics, the 
mechanical structure of whose verse is as 
different from the spontaneous growth of 
a true song (which must be written one 
way, or not atall) asa paper floweris from a 
violet. In a good song the words seem to 
have given birth to the melody, and the 
melody to the words. The strain of music 
seems + have wandered into the poet’s 
heart, and to have been the thread round 
which his thoughts have crystallized. 
There is always something of a personal 
interest in songs. They are the true em 
of the poet’s spiritual life, the table-tal 
of his heart. There is nothing egoistical 
in them, for the inward history of a poet 
is never a commonplace one, and egoism 
can only be a trait of —_ minds, 








“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s “ pear! top”’ and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use, The glass is clear as well as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happensto them. 


Pittsburgh, Geo, A, Macsetn Co. 





No more trouble with lamps, and a better 


light besides, 


“ Pittsburgh Lamp.” 
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HURRAH Fo COLUMBUS! 


Lady or gentleman having some Meloare wanted in 

ev town to take orders for “THE DISCOVERY 
aN CONQUEST OF THE NEW WO RLD,” costing 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes. Agents wild with success, The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 

Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour ; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! kson credit. Freight paid. For further 
particulirs write to sole publishers, H. J. SMITH 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Il. 


NDIA anpD MALAYSIA! 


By BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, D. D., 
Rope Years a Missionary in India, 


© Royal Octavo Volume. 562 Pages. 
Bocuutanry aestentes,, Superbly bound. 
Half Russia, ull Russi &, $3.00, 


AGENTS WANTED! 
LIBERAL TERMS.' TERRITORY FREE. 
For Descriptive and Confidential Circulars, address 

CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


§ Aittlars “Citicabo TICKET 
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|WRITE. ? Price moderate. If 
your stationer does not keep them, send 


papers are 
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Bettee Linen, 
Boston Kond 
and Banker H ju. 





Quality superior. 
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TEACHING a TEACHERS. 


| Dr, Trumbull’s ‘book “Teaching and| 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
‘the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
| school workers. It is to-day the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac teaching. 
“Every teacher in Sunday-school will 8 


his work widened in scope by reading this book. 





Itis by far the best that has yet ap red, or is 
likely to @ ee on this topic, os ti e thorough- 
ness for which this calls would be an unspeak- 


abie blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 
< 5% inches. 


es, bound in cloth, size 7 
rice, $1.00. For sale by book- 


| sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N. K, FAIRBANK & 


TIMOR 
PORTLAND, ME., PORT 
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To be GOOD NATURED. 





GOLD DUST 
Washing 
| Powder 


MEANS : 


The washing all dons 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 


Sold by 


Gold Dust 


ALL GROCERS. 


is The Best. 
Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
+5 EANS, SAN FR 


ND, OnE FS TtSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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BEST-FITTINC. 


DESCRIPTIVE 





HALF-HOSE ‘> MEN =< YOUTHS. 


MOST DURABLE. 





the Committee of E 


the magnificent offer of the G} 
remiame for best work made from the GLASGO 
BREAD, to be exhibited b 
Fair. Pan | Denar of it will hed pempuy pe 
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Utukenhcse New Stocking. 
Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 


Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free ¢ 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., ne Mass, 
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Lace Thread Co. 





a7 Look for the trade-mark on the toe, “es 
PRICH-LIST TO ANY 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


APPLICANT. 
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You have pleaty 


Premiums 


| Send for circular 
all necessary fae 








Pays the Postage on his Arctic cock for 
men, women and children. Recommended b 
physicians and nurses for house, chamber 
and sick room. Only sock for rub- 


per- 
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JAMES McCREERY & co., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


| Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, ‘now York. 


rtersand dealers ina Dry Goods, Millinery, 
ited States. Send for anges prices, 
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COPYRIGHT. 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It ise solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your 
next house cleaning. 

Even a can secure cheap comfort and easy 
Telief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
seouring, for which p rye it has no equal, 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
Bapolio makes its appearance and quickly, fee. 

cake. 0. 
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Tar. 
FERRIS BROS. s4i"Broaaway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


.. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
808 and 310° Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











DART DA PUTA Barge cccccccccccccccccecceeeeees $500,600.00 
rve for Reinsurun da 
2,286,388.25 
» 207,162.28 
R TOTAL ASSETS. JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS, l. PEROT, Vice- President, 
ie WARD ‘MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Src, 
VM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morr Jos. kK. Gillingham, 
Pemberton . Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 


Alexander Biddle 
Edward F. Beale, J 


The Question of 
Safety. 


comes first with prudent 

investors. Next, profit. 

We send, free, a little book 

‘on “Safe Investments,” 

which wai] be of value to 
Poa, 


The Provident 
trust Co. 22> 


aaeees 5. W helen, 
























Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Consumption is always acc ied by weak 
3 Indigestion is Sw the first 

tom o consumption. prime object 
Nopedlone is to supply a food that the patient 
can 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) js 
found in Horlick's Malted Milk; it is eae 
instant use, and contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a pa'atable form that the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fat is the best. Itis readily 
digested when combined in the form of Horlick’s 





















































“Why is it that people do not learn that Ivory ape prevents 
chapped hands? After washing the hands with Ivory the skin is soft 
and pleasant to the touch, while with almost every other soap, it is 
harsh and uncomfortable.” 

“Exactly. But fashion affects imported articles. So it buys imported 
soap. Of course it costs more. This one fact is regarded as convincing 
proof of its superior quality. If it cost less it would not be accepted 
asa gift. Instead of comparing results people judge by cost. But it 
is not the soap which costs; it is the 3000 miles of distance and the 


import duties.” 
CopyriGuT 1890, BY Tue Procter & Gamonte Co. 








Buy Ba say 


a can’t 


Let us help yo 


For nearly 24 years we have been engaged in the real estate business in Chicago, and 
have closely watched and studied the problem of the city’s marvelous growth. From 1870 to 
1880, the increase was 200,000, or 20,000 per year; from 1880 to 1885 it was 200,000, or 40,000 
per year; from 1885 to 1890 it was 350 ,000, or 70,000 per year; and from 1890 to 1892 it was 
over 100,000 pet year. Consider for a moment what this means for the future. The increase in 
the volume of business, commercially and financially, and the increase of manufacturing 
industries, material wealth, and other interests which show the rapid growth and increasing 
prosperity of Chicago, are equally interesting. The marvelous increase of real estate values in 
certain sections is exciting world-wide comment. 

Ten years ago, noting the direction of the grestent gro" rowth, we bought a tract of land and awaited 
developments ; the location w s good, and the land high and About one year ago we began to improve 
the property, and offered the lots ous sale. We found that manainetories were willing to locate with us; we 
made choice of some of th» best,a d those who have already located on our property will employ at once 
more than (® hands. Weare ballding home s for the er eo as —— as possible, and these we sell as 
fast as they are completed. We sell them on longt'me, and this requires a large capital ; and to assist 1s in 
this direction we have decided to sell a part of our property in lots, at prices so very low as to warrant their 


IMMEDIATE SALE. 


We will subdivide a tract adjoining the portion already subdivided, grade the streets, lay 
the sidewalks, and plant shade trees, and we now offer these Jots FOR A LIMITED TIME AT 


$150 PER LOT. 


qu0o tana ane 2X 1243¢ feet, each lot running toanalley. As many of these lots are well worth from $300 to 

Ne purchasers will be given an equal opportunity to bid for choice ; this bidding for choice to take 

= att a completion of this sale, due notice having been given. The increase —_ obtained should be at 

eas t 25 percent. In this increase every purchaser willshare. It is not necessary to select any rticular 

lot, as your choice will come when the division is made. A}l the bonus or oremiaans will be divi among 
the lot owners, each lot representing | a a certain percentage of the whole. 

ith U 
with Us. 


Form a Partnership 


Purchasers who 4o not bid for choice can list their lots with us, and we will sell them to the best advan- 
tage, dividing profits with them. 
» If ‘ls po Repetne plan of syndicating property is not fully understood, it will be further explained to 
those who w 
The money derived from the sale of these lots will enable us to more rapidly erect houses and otherwise 
improve the ey dertv brig. and thus the money we receive from your purchase will largely increase 

the value of your property 
(prices range from $250 to 
Ww mane ee lot en A property iso on “4 8 blocks distant from a railroad depot on either the Grand Trunk or the 

a’ 





O44 erage price at which we are now selling the adjoining lots is over $300 


WE ‘CONFIDENTLY CLAIM THAT NO GREATER BARGAIN IN REAL ESTATE IS 
OEFERED IN CHICAGO OR Cook County. We offer these lots at simply acre prices, adding 
the cost of improvements, and we are sure that the purchasers of one or more lots will not have 
cause for regret. The price named is absolutely net, either for one lot or any larger number. 
The terms are one-tenth down, and the balance in nine equal ——— oe with interest 
on deferred payments at six per cent. Remit $15 for each lot you wish to purchase. 

a@ if you come to Chicago, call at our office, and you will Se taken to Evergreen Park free of cost to 
you, or you may conpenet any friend to investigate for you. The F. A. gy ae the largest regalia 
and uniform manu uring concern in the world, want 150 more hands to } re, Their manufactory 
is on our property at Evergreen Park. 

Send y our address for our pamphlet and plat, fully explaining location, ete, 


B. F. JACOBS & CO. 


LONDON, ENG. 


Malted Milk; Ask your physician about this 
food. 


At oli craggiate. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
RACINE, WIS. 








FF YOU "WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE: BEST: FOOD . 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Convas 
tae hy eg a ne an Aged. 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, 4 
Malied free upon request. 

_ DOLIBER-GOODALECO., BOSTON.Mass. 


BOVININE 


Surgeon- General Mur- 
ray used it successfully 
for nervous dyspepsia 
in his own family. 


Use a Binder, 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given nad good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be Steced in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or mote of them are 
ordered. 














Tue STy.zs, 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


additional. 
0 or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 16 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
_ for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if 
0 cents each additional. most 4 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


99 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FARMS, Ws ano 4oMes 





The Sunday School Times latends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher becribera they lose thereby, — 


will refund to su any money that 





